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such caps from Philadelphia; and my wife and I computed 
that the whole could not have cost less than a hundred pounds.’ 
— True (said the farmer), but you do not tell all the story. I 
think the cap was nevertheless an advantage to us ; for it was 
the first thing that put our girls upon knitting worsted mittens 
for sale at elphia, that they might have where-withal 
to buy caps and ribands there ; and you know that that in- 
dustry has continued, and is likely to continue and increase 
to a much greater value, and answer better purposes.’— 
Upon the whole, I was more reconciled to this little piece of lux- 
ury, since not only the girls were made happier by having fine 
, but the Philadelphians by the supply of warm mittens. 
n our commercial towns upon the sea-coast, fortunes will 
oceasionally be made. Some of those who grow rich, will be 
prudent, live within bounds, and preserve what they have 
gained for their posterity ; others, fond of showing their 
wealth, will be extravagant and ruin themselves. Laws can- 
not 7 this ; and perhaps it is not always an evil to the 
public. A shilling spent idly by a fool, may be picked up by 
a wiser person, who knows better what to do with it. we is 
therefore not lost. A vain, silly fellow builds a fine house, fur- 
nishes it richly, lives in it expensively, and in a few years 
ruins himself; but the masons, carpenters, smiths, and other 
honest tradesmen, have been by his employ assisted in main- 
taining and raising their families; the farmer has been paid 
for his labor, and encouraged, and the estate is now in better 
hands. In some cases, indeed, certain modes of luxury ma: 
be a public evil, in the same manner as it is a private one. if 
there be a nation, for instance, that exports its beef and linen, 
to pay for the importation of claret and porter, while a great 
part of its people live upon potatoes, and wear no shirts ; 
wherein does it differ from the sot, who lets his family starve, 
and sells his clothes to buy drink? Our American commerce 
is, I confess, a little in this way. We sell our victuals to the 
islands for rum and sugar ; the substantial necessaries of life 
for superfluities. But we have plenty, and live well neverthe- 
less; though by being soberer, we might be richer. 

The vast quantity of forest land we have yet to clear, and 
put in order for cultivation, will for a long time keep the body 
of our nation laborious and frugal. Forming an cpimon of 
our people, and their manners, by what is seen among the in- 
habitants of the age, is judging from an improper sam- 
ple. The people of the trading towns may be rich and luxu- 
rious, while the — possesses all the virtues that tend to 
promote happiness and public prosperity. Those towns are 
not much regarded by the country ; they are hardly consider- 
ed as an essential part of the States; and the experience of 
the last war has shown, that their being in the possession of the 
enemy did not necessarily draw on the subjection of the coun- 
try; which bravely continued to maintain its freedom and in- 

ndence notwithstanding. 
__ it has been d by some political arithmetician, that 
if every man and woman would work for four hours each day 
on something useful, that labor would produce sufficient to 
procure all the necessaries and comforts of life; want and 
misery would be banished out of the world, and the rest of the 
twenty-four hours might be leisure and pleasure. 

What occasions then so much want and misery? It 1s the 
employment of men and women in works that produce neither 
the necessaries nor conveniences of life ; who, with those who 
do nothing, consume necessaries raised by the laborious. To 
explain this : 

he first elements of wealth are obtained by labor from the 
earth and waters. I have land, and raise corn. With this, 
if I feed a family that does nothing, my corn will be consum- 
ed, and at the end of the year I shall be no richer than I was 
at the beginning. But if, while I feed them, { employ them, 
some in spinning, others in making bricks, &c. for building, the 
value of my corn will be arrested and remain with me, and at 
the end of the year we may all be better clothed and better 
dged. And if, instead of employing a man I feed in making 
bricks, I employ him in fiddling for me, the corn he eats is 
gone, and no part of his manufacture remains to augment the 
wealth and convenience of the family ; I shall, therefore, be 
so qa for this fiddling man, unless the rest of the family 
vork more, or eat less, to make up the deficiency he occa- 





sions, 

Look round the world, and see the millions ed in 
doing nothing, or in something that amounts Solin 
when the necessaries and conveniences of life are in question. 
What is the bulk of commerce, for which we fight and de- 
or each other, but the toil of miilions for superfluities, 
to the great hazard and loss of many lives, by the constant 
dangers of the sea? How much labor is spent in buildin 
and fitting great ships, to go to China and Arabia for tea 
Coffee, to the West Indies for sugar, to America for tobacco? 
These things cannot be called the necessaries of life, for our 
ancestors lived very comfortable without them. 

A question may be asked—Could all these people now 
employed in raising, making, or carrying superfluities, be 
subsisted by raising necessaries ? 1 think they might. The 
world is large, and a great part of it still uncultivated, 
Many hundred millions of acres in Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, ure still in a forest; and a great deal even in Europe. 
On a hundred acres of this forest,a man might become a 
VoL, 1.—13 





substantial farmer; and a hundred thousand men a 

in clearing each his hundred acres, would hardly brighten a 

spot large enough to be visible from the moon, unless with 
erschel’s telescope ; so vast are the regions still in wood. 

It is, however, some comfort to reflect that, upon the 
whole, the quantity of industry and prudence amon kind 
exceeds the quantity of idleness and folly. Hence the in- 
crease of good buildings, farms cultivated, and populous cities 
filled with wealth, all over Europe, which a few ages since 
were only to be found on the coast of the Mediterranean : and 
this notwithstanding the mad wars continually raging, by 
which are often destroyed, in one year, the works of many 
years’ peace, Sothatwe may hope, the luxury of a few 
merchants on the coast will not be the ruin of America. 

One reflection more, and I will end this long rambling let- 
ter. Almost all the parts of our bodies require some expense. 
The feet demand shoes; the legs, stockings; the rest of 
the body, clothing; and the belly, a good deal of victuals. 
Our eyes, though exceeding useful, ask, when reasonable, 
only the cheap assi pectacles, which could not mucn 
impair our finances, But the eyes of other people are the 
eyes that ruinus. If all but myself were blind, I should 
want neither fine cloths, fine houses, nor fine furniture. 














ON THE SLAVE TRADE, 


READING in newspapers the speech of Mr. Jackson in con- 
gress, against meddling with the affair of slavery, or attempt- 
ing to mend the condition of slaves, it put me in mind of a 
similar speech, made about one hundred years since, by Sidi 
Mahomet Ibrahim, a member of the divan of Algiers, which 
may be seen in Martin’s account of his consulship, 1687. It 
was against granting the petition of the sect called Erika, or 
Purists, who pra ed for the abolition of piracy and slavery, as 
being martes Jackson does not quote it: perhaps he 
has not seen it. If, therefore, some of its reasonings are to 
be found in his eloquent speech, it may only shew that men’s 
interests operate, and are operated on, with surprising simi- 
larity, in all countries and climates, whenever they are un- 
der similar circumstances. The African speech, as translat- 
ed, is as follows : 

‘ Alla Bismillah, &c. God is great, and Mahomet is his 

het.’ 

ai ave these Erika considered the consequences of grant- 
ing their petition? If we cease our cruises against the 
Christians, how shall we be furnished with the commodities 
their countries produce, and which are so necessary for us? 
If we forbear to make slaves of their people, who, in this hot 
climate, are to cultivate our lands? Who are to perform 
the common labors of our city, and of our families? Must 
we not be then our own slaves? And is there not more 
compassion and more favor due to us Mussulmen than to 
those Christian dogs ?—We have now above fifty thousand 
slaves in and near Algiers. This number, if not kept up by 
fresh supplies, will soon diminish, and be gradually annihi- 
lated. it then, we cease taking and plundering the infidels’ 
ships, and making slaves of the seamen and passengers, our 
lands will become of no value, for want of cultivation ; the 
rents of houses in the city will sink one half; and the re- 
venues of government, arising from the share of prizes, must 
be totally Sccroyed.—-And for what? To gratify the whim 
of a whimsical sect, who would have us not only forbear 
making more slaves, but even manumit those we have. But 
who is to indemnify their masters for the loss? Will the 
state do it? Is our treasury sufficient? Will the Erika do 
it? can they do it? Or would they, to do what they think 
justice to the slaves, do a greater injustice to the owners? 
And if we set our slaves free, what is to be done with them ? 
few of them will return to their native countries ; they know 
too well the greater hardships they must there be subject to. 
They will not embrace our holy religion: they will not 
adopt our manners : our people will not pollute themselves 
by intermarrying with them. Must we maintain them as 
beggars in our streets; or suffer our properties to be the 
prey of their pillage? for men accustomed to slavery will 
not work for a livelihood when not compelled.—And what is 
there so pitiable in their present condition? Were they 
not slaves in their own countries? Are not Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, and the Italian states, governed by despots, 
who hold all their subjects in slavery, without exception ? 
Even England treats her sailors as slaves; for they are, 
whenever the government pleases, seized and confined in 
ships of war, condemned not only to work, but to fight for 
small wages, or a mere subsistence, not better than our 
slaves are allowed by us. Is their condition then made 
worse by their falling into our hands? No: they have only 
exchanged one slavery for another ; and I may say a better: 
for here they are brought into a land where the sun of Islam- 
ism gives forth its light, and shines in full splendor, and they 
have an oppertunity of making themselves acquainted wit 
the true doctrine, and thereby save their immortal souls. 
Those who remain at home have not that happiness, Send- 
ing the slaves home, then, would be sending them out of 
light into darkness. ; 

‘I repeat the question, what is to be done with them? I 





have heard it suggested, that they may be planted in the 
wilderness, where there is plenty of land for them to subsist 
on, and where they may flourish as a free state.—But they 
are, I doubt, too little disposed to labor without compulsion, 
as well as too ignorant to establish good government; and 
the wild Arabs would soon molest te destroy, or again en- 
slave them. While serving us, we take care to provide 
them with every thing; and they are treated with humanity. 
The laborers in their own countries are, as I am informed, 
worse fed, lodged, and clothed. The condition of most of 
them is therefore already mended, and requires no farther 
improvement. Here their lives are in safety. They are 
not liable to be impressed for soldiers, and forced to cut one 
another’s Christian throats, as in the wars of their own 
countries. If some of the religious mad bigots who now 
tease us with their silly petitions, have, in a fit of blind zeal, 
freed their slaves, it was not generosity, it was not huma- 
nity, that moved them to the action; it was from the con~ 
scious burden of a load of sins, and hope, from the supposed 
merits of so good a work, to be excused from damnation.— 
How grossly are they mistaken, in imagining slavery to be 
disavowed by the Alcoran! Are not the two precepts, to 

uote no more, ‘ Masters, treat your slaves with kindness— 
Slaves, serve your masters with cheerfulness and fidelity,’ 
clear proofs to the contrary? Nor can the plundering of in- 
fidels be in that sacred book forbidden ; since it is well known 
from it, that God has given the world, and all that it con- 
tains, to his faithful Mussulmen, who are to enjoy it, of 
rights as fast as they conquer it. Let us then hear no more 
of this detestable proposition, the manumission of Christian 
slaves; the adoption of which would, by depreciating our 
lands and houses, and thereby depriving so many good citi- 
zens of their properties, create universal discontent, and pro- 
voke insurrections, to the endangering of government, and 
producing general confusion. I have, therefore, no doubt, 
that this wise council will prefer the comfort and happiness 
of a whole nation of true believers, to the whim of a few 
Erika, and dismiss their petition,” 

The result was, as Martin tells us, that the Divan came 
to this resolution: ‘That the doctrine, that the plundering 
and enslaving the Christians is unjust, is at best problemati- 
cal; but that it is the interest of this state to continue the 
practice, is clear; therefore, let the petition be rejected.’— 
And it was rejected accordingly. 

And, since like motives are apt to produce, in the minds 
of men, like opinions and resolutions, may we not venture to 
predict, from this account, that the petitions to the parlia- 
ment of England for abolishing the slave trade, to say no- 
thing of other legislatures, and the debates upon them, will 
have a similar conclusion. 

March 23, 1790. Histroricvs. 


OBSERVATIONS ON WAR. 


By the original law of nations, war and extirpation were 
the punishment of injury. Humanizing by degrees, it ad- 
mitted slavery instead of death: a farther step was, the ex- 
change of prisoners instead of slavery: another, to respect 
more the property of private persons under conquest, and be 
content with acquired dominion. Why should not this law 
of nations go on improving? Ages have intervened be- 
tween its several steps ; but as knowledge of late increases 
rapidly, why should not those steps be quickened! Why 
should it not be agreed to, as the future law of nations, that 
in any war hereafter, the following description of men should 
be undisturbed, have the protection of both sides, and be 
permitted to follow their employments in security? viz. 

1. Cultivators of the earth, because they jabor for the sub- 
sistence of mankind, 

2. Fishermen, for the same reason. 

3. Merchants and traders in unarmed ships, who aceom- 
modate different nations by communicating and i 
the necessaries and conveniences of life. 

4, Artists and mechanics, inhabiting and working in open 
towns. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the hospitals of enemies 
should be Condesnt-ctay ought to be assisted. It is for 
the interest of humanity in general, that the occasions of 
war, and the a wget A should be diminished. If 
rapine be abolished, one of t ennmnganents © Sen is 
taken away; and peace therefore more likely to continue 
and be lasting. . 

The practice of robbing merchants on the high seas—a 
remnant of the ancient | amp ny it may be accidental- 
ly beneficial to particular persons, is far from being profit- 
able to all engaged in it, or to the nation that authorizes it. 
In the beginning of a war some nch ships are surprised and 
taken. This encourages the first adventurers to fit out more 
armed vessels: and many others to do the same. But the 
enemy at the same time become more careful, arm their 
merchant-ships better, and render them not so easy to be 
taken: they go also more under the protection of convoys. 
Thus, while the privateers to take them are multiplied, the 
vessels subjected to be taken, and the chances of are 
diminished ; so that many cruises are made wherein the ex- 
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penses overgo the gains; and, as is the case in other lot- 
teries, though particulars have got prizes, the mass of ad- 
venturers are losers; the whole expense of fitting out all the 
privateers during a war being much greater than the whole 
amount of goods taken. 

Then there is the national loss of all the labor of so many 
men during the time they have been employed in robbing ; 
who besides spend what they get in riot, drunkenness, and 
debauchery ; lose their habits of industry ; are rarely fit for 
any sober business after a peace, and serve only to increase 
the number of highwaymen and house-breakers. Even the 
undertakers, who have been fortunate, are by sudden wealth 
led into expensive living, the habit of which continues when 
the means of supporting it cease, and finally ruins them: a 
just punishment for their having wantonly and unfvelingly 
ruined many honest, innocent traders and their families, 
whose substance was employed in serving the common in- 
terest of mankind, 





ON THE IMPRESS OF SEAMEN. 

Notes copied from Dr. Franklin’s writing in pencil in the margin 
of Judge Foster’s celebrated argument in favor of the {mpress- 
ing of Seamen (published in the folio edition of his works). 
Jupee Foster, p. 158. ‘Every man.’—The conclusion 

here from the whole to a part, does not seem to be good logic. 

If the alphabet should say, Let us all fight for the defence of 

the whole ; that is equal, and may, therefore, be just. But 

if they should say, Let A BC and D go out and fight for us, 
while we stay at home and sleep in whole skins ; that is not 
equal, and therefore cannot be just. 

Ib, ‘Employ.—If you please. The word signifies en- 
gaging a man to work for me, by offering him such wages as 
are sufficient to induce him to prefer my service. This is 
very different from compelling him to work on such terms as 
I think proper. 

Ib. This service and employment,’ &c.—These are false 
facts. His employment oa service are not the same.—Un- 
der the merchant he goes in an unarmed vessel, not obliged 
to fight, but to transport merchandize. In the king’s service 
he is obliged to fight, and to hazard all the dangers of battle. 
Sickness on board of king’s ships is also more common and 
more mortal, The merchant’s service, too, he can quit at 
the end of the voyage; not the king’s, Also, the merchant’s 
waves are much higher. 

Th. ‘Lam very sensible,’ &c.—Here are two things put in 
comparison that are not comparable: viz. injury to seamen, 
and inconvenience to trade. Inconvenience to the whole trade 
of a nation will not justify injustice toa single seaman. If 
the trade would suffer without his service, it is able and ought 
to be willing to offer him such wages as may induce him to 
afford his service voluntarily. 

Page 159. ‘Private mischief must be borne with patience, 
for preventing a national calamity.’ Where is this maxim in 
law and good policy to be found? And how can that be a 
maxim which is not consistent with common sense? If the 
maxim had been, that private mischiefs, which prevent a na- 
tional calamity, ought to be generously compensated by the 
nation, one might understand it: but that such private mis- 
chiefs are only to be borne with patience, is absurd! 

Ib. ‘The expedient,’ &c. ‘And,’ &c, (Paragraphs 2 
and 3).—T wenty ineffectual or inconvenient schemes will not 
justify one that is unjust. 

Tb. ‘ Upon the foot of,” &c.—Your reasoning, indeed, like 
a lie, stands but upon one foot; truth upon two, 

Page 160. ‘ Full wages.’—Probably the same they had in 
the merchant’s service. 

Page 174. ‘ [hardly admit,’ &c.—(Paragraph 5).—When 
this author speaks of impressing, page 158, he diminishes the 
horror of the practice as much as possible, by presenting to 
the mind one sailor only suffering a ‘ hardship’ (as he tender- 
ly calls it) in some ‘ particular cases’ only; and he places 
against this private mischief the inconvenience to the trade 
of the kingdom.—But if, as he supposes is often the case, the 
sailor who is pressed and obliged to serve for the defence of 
trade, at the rate of twenty-five shillings a month, could get 
three pounds fifteen shillings in the merchants’ service, you 
take from him fifty shillings a month ; and if you have 100,000 
in your service, you rob this honest industrious part of socie- 
ty and their poor families of 250,000/. per month, or three 
millions a year, and at the same time oblige them to hazard 
their lives in fighting for the defence of your trade ; to the de= 
fence of which all ought indeed to contribute (and sailors 
among the rest) in proportion to their profits by it: but this 
three millions is more than their share, if they do not pay 
with their persons; but when you force that, methinks you 
should excuse the other. 

But, it may be said, to give the king’s seamen merchants’ 
wages would cost the nation too much, and call for more taxes, 
The question then will amount to this: whether it be just in 
a community, that the richer part should compel the poorer 
to fight in defence of them and their properties, for such wa- 
ges as they think fit to allow, and punish them if they refuse ? 
Our author tells us that it is ‘legal.’ I have not law enough 
to dispute his authorities, but I cannot persuade myself that 
it is equitable. I will, however, own for the present, that it 
may be lawful when necessary; but then I contend that it 
may be used so as to produce the same good effects—the 
public security, without doing so much intolerable injustice as 
aitends the impressing common seamen.—In order to be bet- 
ter under-iood, I would premise two things :—First, That 
voluntary seamen may be had for the service, if they were 
sufficiently paid. The proof is, that to serve in the same 
ship, and incur the same dangers, you have no occasion to 
impress captains, lieutenants, second lieutenants, midshi 
men, pursers, nor many other officers. Why, but that the 

profits of their places, or the emoluments expected, are suf 





ficient ind ts? Theb then is, to find money, 
by impressing, sufficient to make the sailors all volunteers, as 
well as their officers ; and this without any fresh burden upon 
trade.—The second of my premises is, that twenty-five shil- 
lings a month, with his share of the salt beef, pork, and peas- 
pudding, being found sufficient for the subsistence of a hard- 
working seaman, it will certainly be so for a sedentary scho- 
lar or gentleman, I would then propose to form a treasury, 
out of which encouragements to seamen should be paid. To 
fill this treasury, I would impress a number of civil officers, 
who at present have great salaries, oblige them to serve in 
their respective offices for twenty-five shillings a month with 
their share of mess provisions, and throw the rest of their 
salaries into the seamen’s treasury. If such a press-war- 
rant were given me to execute, the first I would press should 
be a Recorder of Bristol, or a Mr. Justice Foster, because 
I might have need of his edifying example, to show how much 
impressing ought to be borne with; for he would wee 
find, that though to be reduced to twenty-five shillings a mont 
might be a ‘private mischief,’ yet that, agreeably to bis max- 
im of law and good policy, it ‘ ought to be borne with patience, 
for preventing a national calamity. Then I would press the 
rest of the judges; and, opening the red book, I would press 
every civil officer of government, from 501. a year salary up 
to 50,000/. which would throw an immense sum into our 
treasury ; and these gentlemen could not complain, since they 
would receive twenty-five shillings a month, and their rations ; 
and this without being obliged to fight. Lastly, I think I 
would impress * * * 








ON THE CRIMINAL LAWS AND THE PRACTICE OF 
PRIVATEERING. 
Letter to Benjamin Vaughan, Esq. 
My Dear Frienp, March, 14, 1785. 

Amone the pamphlets you lately sent me was one, enti- 
tled, Thoughts on Executive Justice. In return for that, I 
send you a French one on the same subject, Observations 
concernant  Exécution de V Article II. de la Décluration sur 
le Vol. They are both addressed to the judges, but written, 
as you will see, in a very different spirit. The English au- 
thor is for hanging all thieves. The Frenchman is for pro- 
portioning punishments to offences. 

If we really believe, as we profess to believe, that the law 
of Moses was the law of God, the dictate of Divine wisdom, 
infinitely superior to human; on what principles do we or- 
dain death as the punishment of an offence, which, accord- 
ing to that law, was only to be  arwpeny by a restitution of 
fourfold? To puta man to death for an offence which does 
not deserve death, is it not a murder? And, as the French 
writer says, Doit-on punir un délit contre la société par un 
crime contre la nature ? 

Superfiuous property is the creature of society, Simple 
and mild laws were sufficient to guard the property that was 
merely necessary. The savage’s bow, his hatchet, and his 
coat of skins, were sufficiently secured, without law, by the 
fear of personal resentment and retaliation. When, by vir- 
tue of the first laws, part of the society accumulated wealth 
and grew powerful, they enacted others more severe, and 
would protect their property at the expense of humanity. 
This was abusing their power, and commencing a tyranny. 
If a savage, before he entered into society, had been told— 
‘ Your neighbor, by this means, may become owner of a hun- 
dred deer ; but if your brother, or your son, or yourself, hav- 
ing no deer of your own, and being hungry, should kill one, 
an infamous death must be the consequence, he would pro- 
bably have preferred his liberty, and his common right of kill- 
ing any deer, to all the advantages of society that might be 
proposed to him. 

That itis better a hundred guilty persons should escape, 
than that one innocent person should suffer, is a maxim that 
has been long and generally approved ; never that I know of, 
controverted. Even the sanguinary author of the Thoughts 
agrees to it, adding well, ‘that the very thought of injured 
innocence, and much more that of suffering innocence, must 
awaken all our tenderest and most compassionate feelings, 
and at the same time raise our highest indignation against the 
instruments of it. But,’ he adds, ‘there is no danger of 
either, from a strict adherence to the laws.’—Really !—Is it 
then impossible to make an unjust law; and if the law itself 
be unjust, may it not be the very ‘instrument’ which ought 
‘toraise the author’s and every body’s indignation” I see 
in the last newspapers from London, that a woman is capital- 
ly convicted at the Old Bailey, for privately stealing out of a 
shop some gauze, value fourteen shillings and threepence. Is 
there any proportion between the injury done bya theft, value 
fourteen shillings and threepence, and the punishment ofa hu- 
man creature, by death,on a gibbet? Might not that woman, by 
her labor, have made the reparation ordained by God in paying 
fourfold ? Is not all punishment inflicted beyond the merit of 
the offence, so much punishment of innocence? In this 
light, how vast is the annual quantity, of not only injured but 
suffering innocence, in almost all the civilized states of Eu- 
rope. 

ut it seems to have been thought, that this kind of inno- 
cence may be punished by way of preventing crimes, I have 
read, indeed, of acruel Turk, in Barbary, who whenever he 
bought a new Christian slave, ordered him immediately to be 
hung up by the legs, and toreceive a hundred blows of a cud- 
gel on the soles of his feet, that the severe sense of the pun- 
ishment, and fear of incurring it thereafter, might prevent the 
faults that should merit it. Our author himself would hardly 
approve entirely of this Turk’s conduct in the government of 
slaves: and yet he appears to recommend something like it 
for the government of English subjects, when he applauds 
the reply of Judge Burnet to the convict horse-stealer ; who, 
being asked what he had to say why judgment of death should 





not pass against him, and answering, that it was hard toh 

a man for only stealing a horse, was told by the judge, ‘ Man, 
thou art not to be hanged only for stealing a horse, but that 
horses may not be stolen.’ ‘The man’s answer, if candid 
examined, will, I imagine, appear reasonable, as being fond, 
ed on the eternal principle of justice and equity, that punish. 
ments should be proportioned to offences; and the judge's 
reply brutal and unreasonable, though the writer ‘ wishes al} 


judges to carry it with them whenever they go the circuit, 
an 


to bear it, in their minds, as containing a wise reason for 

all the penal statutes which they are called oy to put in ex. 
ecution, It at once illustrates,’ says he, ‘the true grounds 
and reasons of all capital puni ts wh ver, namely, 
that every man’s property, as well as his life, may be held 
sacred and inviolate.’ Is there then no difference in value 
between property and life? If I think it right that the crime 
of murder should be punished with death, not only as an 
equal punishment of the crime, but to prevent other murders, 
does it follow that I must approve of inflicting the same pune 
ishment for a little invasion on my property by theft? If tom 
not myself so barbarous, so bloody-minded, and revengeful, 
as to kill a fellow-creature for stealing from me fourteen shil- 
lings and threepence, how can I approve of a law that does it? 
Montesquieu, who was himself a judge, endeavors to im- 
press other maxims. He must have known what humane 
Judges feel on such occasions, and what the effects of those 
feelings ; and, so far from thinking that severe and excessive 
punishment prevent crimes, he asserts, as quoted by our 
rench writer, that 





‘ Datrocité des loix en empéche Pexécution, 

* Lorsque la peine est sans mesure, on est souvent obligé de 
lui préférer Vimpunité. 

© La cause de tous les relichemens vient de Vimpunité des 
crimes, et non de la modération des peines.’ 


It is said by those who know Europe generally, that there 
are more thes itted and punished annually in England, 
than in all the other nations put together. If this be so, there 
must be a cause or causes for such a depravity in our common 
people, May not one be the deficiency of justice and mo 
rality in our national government, manifested in our oppres- 
sive conduct to subjects, and unjust wars on our neighbors? 
View the long-persisted in, unjust, monopolizing treatment 
of Ireland, at length acknowledged! ‘View the plundering 
government exercised by our merchants in the Indies; the 
confiscating war made upon the American colonies ; and, to 
say nothing of those upon France and Spain, view the late 
war upon Holland, which was seen by impartial Europe inno 
other light than that of a war of rapine and pillage; the 
hopes of animmense and easy prey being its only apparent, 
and probably its true and real, motive and encouragement, 
Justice is as strictly due between neighbor nations, as be- 
tween neighbor citizens, A highwayman is as much a rob- 
ber when he plunders in a gang, as when single; and a na- 
tion that makes an unjust war 1s ye a _— gang. After 
employing your people in robbing the Dutch, is it strange, 
that being put out of that employ by peace, they still conti- 
nue robbing, and rob one another! Piraterie, as the French 
call it, or privateering, is the universal bent of the English na- 
tion, at home and abroad, wherever settled. No less than 
seven hundred privateers, were, it is said, commissioned in 
the last war! These were fitted out by merchants, to prey 
upon other merchants, who had never done them any injury. 
Is there probably any one of those privateering merchants of 
London, who were so ready to rob the merchants of Amster 
dam, that would not as readily plunder another London mere 
chant, of the next street, if he could do it with the same im- 
punity? The avidity, the alieni appetens is the same; it is 
the fear alone of the gallows that makes the difference. How 
then can a nation, which among the honestest of its people 
has so many thieves by inclination, and whose government 
encouraged and commissioned no less than seven hundred 
gangs of robbers ; how can sucha nation have the faceto 
condemn the crime in individuals, and hang up twenty of them 
ina morning! It naturally puts one in mind of a Newgate 
anecdote. One of the prisoners complained, that in the night, 
somebody had taken his buckles out of his shoes. ‘ What 
the devil!’ says another, ‘have we then thieves amongst us? 
It must not be suffered. Let us search out the rogue, and 
- him to death,’ 

. There is, however, one late instance of an English mer- 
chant who will not profit by such ill-gotten gain. He was, it 
seems, part-owner of a ship, which the other owners thought 
fit to employ as a letter of marque, which took a number of 
French prizes. The booty being shared, he has now an agent 
here, inquiring, by an advertisement in the Gazette, for those 
who have suffered the loss, in order to make them, as far as 
in him lies, restitution. This conscientious man is a Quaker, 
The Scotch presbyterians were formerly as tender ; for there 
is still extant an ordinance of the town-council of Edinburgh, 
made soon after the Reformation, ‘forbidding the purchase of 
prize goods, under pain of losing the freedom of the burgh 
for ever, with other punishment at the will of the magistrate; 
the practice of making prizes being contrary to good con- 
science, and the rule of treating Christian brethren as we 
would wish to be treated; and such goods are not to be sold by 
any godly man within this burgh” The race of these godly 
men in Scotland are probably extinct, or their principles 
abandoned, since, as far as that nation had a hand in promote 
ing the war against the colonies, prizes and confiscations are 
believed to have been a considerable motive. 

It has been for some time a generally-received opinion, 
that a military man is not to inquire whether a war be just or 
unjust ? he is to execute his orders. All princes, who are 
disposed to become tyrants, most probably approve of this 
opinion, and be willing to establish it; but is it not a danger- 
ous one ? since, on that principle, if the tyrant commands his. 
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army to attack and destroy not only an unoffending neighbor 
nation, but even his own subjects, the army is bound to obey. 
A negro slave, in our ies, being ¢ ded by his mas- 
ter torob or murder a neighbor, or do any other immoral 
act, may refuse ; and the magistrate will protect him in his 
refusal, The slavery then ofa soldier is worse than that ofa 
negro! A conscientious officer, if not restrained by the — 
hension of its being imputed to another cause, ee re- 
sign, rather than be employed in an unjust war; but the pri- 
vate men are slaves for life; and they are, perhaps, incapa- 
ble of judging for themselves. We can only lament their 
fate, and still more that of a sailor, who is often dragged by 
force from his honest occupation, and compelled to imbrue his 
hands in perhaps innocent blood. But, methinks, it well be- 
hoves merchants (men more enlightened by their education, 
and perfectly free from any such force or obligation) to con- 
sider well of the justice of a war, before they voluntarily en- 

ea gang of ruffians to attack their fellow-merchants of a 
neighboring nation, to plunder them of their property, and 
perhaps ruin them and their families, if they yield it; or to 
wound, maim, and murder them, if they endeavor to defend 
it, Yet these things are done by Christian merchants, whe- 
ther a war be just or unjust; and it can hardly be just on 
bothsides. They are done by English and American mer- 
chants, who nevertheless, complain of private theft, and 
hang by dozens the thieves they have taught by their own ex- 
ample. 

tis high time, for the sake of humanity, that a stop were 

t to this enormity. The United States of America, ~ 

ter situated than any European nature to make profit by 
privateering (most of the trade of Europe with the West In- 
dies, passing before their doors), are, as far as in them lies, 
endeavoring to abolish the practice, by offering, in all their 
treaties with other powers, an article, engaging solemnly, that 
in case of future war, no privateer shall be commissioned on 
either side ; and that unarmed merchant-ships, on both sides, 
shall pursue their voyages unmolested.* This will be a hap- 
py improvement of the aw of nations. The humane and the 
just cannot but wish general success to the proposition. 

With unchangeable esteem and affection, 
I am, my dear friend, 


Ever yours, 








REMARKS CONCERNING THE SAVAGES 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 

SAvaGEs we call them, because their manners differ from 
ours, which we think the perfection of civility ; they think the 
same of theirs, 

Perhaps if we could examine the manners of different na- 
tions with impartiality, we should find no people so rude as 
to be without any rules of politeness ; nor any so polite as not 
to have some remains of rudeness. 

The Indian men, when young, are hunters and warriors ; 
when old, counsellors ; for all their government is by the coun- 
sel or advice of the sages: there is no force, there are no 
prisons, no officers, to compel obedience, or inflict punish- 
ment. Hence they generally study oratory : the best speaker 
having the most influence. The Indian women till the ground, 
dress the food, nurse and bring up the children, and preserve 
and hand down to posterity the memory of public transac- 
tions. These employments of men and women are accounted 
natural and honorable. Having few artificial wants, they 
have abundance of leisure for improvement in conversa- 
tion. Our laborious manner of life, compared with theirs, they 
esteem slavish and base; and the learning on which we va- 
lue ourselves, they regard as frivolous and useless, An in- 
stance of this occurred at the treaty of Lancaster, in Penn- 
sylvania, anno 1744, between the government of Virginia and 

e Six Nations. After the principal business was settled, 
the commissioners from big = acquainted the Indians by 
a speech, that there was at Williamsburgh a college, with a 
fund for educating Indian youth ; and if the chiefs of the Six 
Nations would send down half a dozen of their sons to that 
college, the government would take care that they should be 
well provided for, and instructed in allthe learning of the 
white people. It is one of the Indian rules of politeness not 
to answer a public proposition the same day that it is made ; 
they think it would be treating it as a light matter, and that 


they show it respect by taking time to consider it, as of a | 
matier important, ‘They therefore deferred their answer till | 
the day following: when their speaker began, by expressing 
their deep sense of the kindness of the Virginia government | 
in making them that offer ; ‘ for we know,’ says he, ‘ that you 
highly esteem the kind of learning taught in those colleges, and 
that the maintenance of our young men, while with you, would 
be very expensive to you. We are convinced, therefore, that 
you mean to do us good by your proposal ; and we thank you 
heartily, + se who are wise, must know, that different na- 
tions have different conceptions of things: and you will there- 
fore not take it amiss, if our ideas of this kind of education hap- 
pen not to be the same with yours, We have had some ex- 
rience of it; several of our young people were formerly 
rought up at the colleges of the northern provinces; they 
were instructed in all your sciences ; but when they came 
back to us, they were bad runners : ignorant of every means 
of living in the woods ; unable to bear either cold or hunger; 
knew neither how to build a cabin, take a deer, or kill an ene~ 
my ; spoke our language imperfectly ; were therefore neither 
fit for hunters, warriors, or counsellors; they were totally 
good for nothing. We are however not the less obliged by 
your kind offer, though we decline accepting of it; and to show 
our grateful sense of it, if the gentlemen of Virginia will send 
us a dozen of their sons, we will take great care of their edu- 
cation, instruct them in all we know, and make men of 
them.’ 

Having frequent occasions to hold public councils, they 
have acquired great order and decency in conducting them. 
The old men sit in the foremost ranks, the warriors in the 
next, and the women and children hindmost. The business 
of the women is to take exact notice of what passes, imprint 
it in their memories, for they have no writing, and commu- 
nicate it to the children, They are the records of the coun- 
cil, and they preserve tradition of the stipulations in treaties 
a hundred years back; which, when we compare with our 
writings, we always find exact. He that would speak, rises. 
The rest observe a profound silence. When he has finish- 
ed, and sits down, they leave him five or six minutes to re- 
collect, that, if he bas omitted any thing he intended to say, 
or has any thing to add, he may rise again and deliver it, 
To interrupt another, even in common conversation, is reck- 
oned highly indecent. How different this is from the con- 
duct of a polite British House of Commons, where scarce a 
day passes without some confusion, that makes the speaker 
hoarse in calling to order ; and how different from the mode 
of conversation, in many polite companies of Europe, where, 
if you do not deliver your sentences with great rapidity, you 
are cut off in the middle of it by the impatient loquacity of 
those you converse with, and never suffered to finish it! 

The politeness of these savages in conversation is indeed 
carried to excess; since it does not permit them to contra- 
dict or deny the truth of what is asserted in their presence, 
By this means they, indeed, avoid disputes ; but then it be- 
comes difficult to know their minds, or what impression you 
make upon them. The missionaries, who have attempted 
to convert them to Christianity, all complain of this as one 
of the great difficulties of their mission. The Indians hear 
with patience the truths of the gospel explained to them, and 
give their usual tokens of assent and approbation: you would 
think they were convinced, No such matter—it is mere 
civility. 

A Swedish mmister having assembled the chiefs of the 
Susquehannah Indians, made a sermon to them, acquaint- 
ing them with the principal historical facts on which our re- 
ligion is founded: such as the fall of our first parents by eat- 
ing an apple; the coming of Christ to repair the mischief ; 
his miracles and sufferings, &c.—When he had finished, an 
Indian orator stood up to thank him. ‘ What you have told 
us,’ says he, ‘is all very good. It is indeed bad to eat ap- 
ples. It is better to make them all into cider. We are 
much obliged by your kindness in coming so far to tell us 
those things which you have heard from your mothers. In 
return, I will tell you some of those which we have heard 
from ours. 

‘In the beginning, our fathers had only tne flesh of ani- 
mals to subsist on; and if their hunting was unsuccessful, 

they were starving. Two of our young hunters having kill- 
ed a deer, made a fire in the woods to broil some parts of it. 
When they were about to satisfy their hunger, they beheld 
a beautiful young woman descend from the clouds, and seat 





* This offer having been accepted by the late King of Prussia, 
a treaty of amity and commerce was concluded between that mo- 
narch and the United States, containing the following humane, 
philanthropic article; in the formation of which Dr. Franklin, 
as one of the American plenipotentiaries, was principally con- 
cerned, viz. 

Art. XXIII If war should arise between the two contracting 
parties, the merchants of either country, then residing in the other, 
shall be allowed to remain nine months to collect their debts and 
settle their affairs, and may depart freely, carrying of all their 
effects without molestation or hindrance; and all women and 
children, scholars of every faculty, cultivators of the earth, arti- 
sans, manufacturers, and fishermen, unarmed, and inhabiting un- 
fortified towns, villages, and places, and, in general, all others 
whose occupations are for the common subsistence and benefit of 
mankind, shall be allowed to continue their respective empley- 
ments, and shall not be molested in their persons, nor shall their 
houses or goods be burnt, or otherwise destroyed, nor their fields 
wasted by the armed force of the a into whose power, by 
the events of war, they may happen to fall; but if any thing is 
necessary to be taken from them for the use of such armed force, 
the same shall be paid for at a reasonable price. And all mer- 
chant and trading vessels employed in exchanging the products 
of different places, and thereby rendering the necessaries, con- 
veniences, and comforts of human life more easy to be obtained, 
and more gener, shall be allowed to pass free and unmolested : 
and neither of che contracting powers shall grant or issue any 
commission to any private armed vessels, empowering them to 


herself on that hill which you see yonder among the blue 
mountains. They said to each other, it is a spirit that per- 
haps has smelt our broiled venison, and wishes to eat of it; 
let us offer some to her. They presented her with the 
tongue: she was pleased with the taste of it, and said, 
“ Your kindness shall be rewarded. Come to this place 
after thirteen moons, and you shall find something that will 
be of great benefit in nourishing you and your children to 
the latest generations.” They did so, and to their surprise, 
found plants they had never seen before ; but which, from 
that ancient time, have been constantly cultivated among us, 
to our great advantage. Where her right hand had touched 
the ground, they found maize; where her left hand had 
touched it, they found kidney beans; and where her back- 
side had sat on it, they found tobacco.’ The good mission- 
ary, disgusted with this idle tale, said, ‘ What I delivered 
to you were sacred truths; but what you tell me is mere fa- 
ble, fiction, and falsehood.’ The Indian, offended, replied, 
‘ My brother, it seems your friends have not done you jus- 
tice in your education ; they have not well instructed you in 
the rules of common civility. You saw that we, who un- 
derstand and practise those rules, believed all your stories, 
why do you refuse to believe ours ?* 

When any of them come into our towns, our people are 
apt to crowd round them, gaze upon them, and incommode 





take or destroy such trading vessels, or interrupt such commerce. 


them where they desire to be private: this they esteem 


great rudeness, and the effect of the want of instruction in 
the rules of civility and good manners. ‘* We have,’ said 
they, ‘as much curiosity as you, and when you come into 
our towns, we wish for opportunities of looking at you; but 
for this purpose we hide ourselves behind bushes, where you 
are to pass, and never intrude ourselves into your com- 


heir manner of entering one another’s villages has like- 
wise its rules. It is reckoned uncivil in travelling strangers 
to enter a village aoruptly, without giving notice of their ap- 
proach. Therefore, as soon as they arrive within hearing, 
they I and halloo, remaining there till invited to enter. 
Two old men usuaily come out to them and lead them in. 
There is in every village a vacant dwelling, called the 
stranger’s house. Here they are placed, while the old men 
go round from hut to hut, acquainting the inhabitants that 
strangers are arrived, who are probably hungry and weary, 
and every one sends them what S can spare of victuals, and 
skins to repose on. When the strangers are refreshed, pipes 
and tobacco are brought: and then, but not before, conver- 
sation begins, with inquiries who they are, whither bound, 
what news, &c. and it usually ends with offers of service ; 
if the strangers have occasion for guides, or any necessaries 
for continuing their journey ; and nothing is exacted for the 
entertainment, 
The same hospitality, esteemed among them as a princi- 
= virtue, is practised by private persons ; of which Conrad 
eiser, our interpreter, gave me the following instance. 
He had been naturalized among the Six Nations, and spoke 
well the Mohuck language. In going through the Indian 
country, to carry a message from our governor to the coun- 
cil at Onondaga, he called at the habitation of Canassetego, 
an old acquaintance, who embraced him, spread furs for him 
to sit on, placed before him some boiled beans and venison, 
and mixed some rum and water for bis drink. When he 
was well refreshed, and had lit his pipe, Canassetego began 
to converse with him: asked him how he had fared the 
many years since they had seen each other, whence he 
then came, what occasioned the journey, &c. Conrad an- 
swered all his questions ; and when the discourse began to 
flag, the Indian, to continue it, said, ‘Conrad, you have 
lived long among the white people, and know something of 
their customs; I have been sometimes at Albany, and have 
observed, that once in seven days they shut up their shops, 
and assemble all in the great house; tell me what it is for? 
What do they do there?” ‘They meet there,’ says Con- 
rad, ‘to hear and learn good tings.’ ‘1 do not doubt,’ 
says the Indian, ‘that they tell you so, they have told me 
the same: but I doubt the truth of what they say, and I will 
tell you my reasons. I went lately to Albany, to sell my 
skins, and buy blankets, knives, powder, rum, &c. You 
know I used generally to deal with Hans Hanson; but I 
was a little inclined this time to try some other merchants. 
However, I called first upon Hans, and asked him what he 
would give for beaver. He said he could not give more 
than four shillings a pound: but, says he, I cannot talk on 
business now; this is the day when we meet together to 
learn good things, and I am going to the meeting. Sol 
thought to myself, since I cannot do any business to-day, I 
may as well go to the meeting too, I went with him. 
There stood up a man in black, and began to talk to the 
people very angrily. I did not understand what he said : 
ut, perceiving that he looked much at me, and at Hanson, 
I imagined he was angry at seeing me there; so I went out, 
sat down near the house, struck fire, and lit my pipe, wait- 
ing till the meeting should break up. I thought too, that 
the man had mentioned something of beaver ; I suspected it 
might be the subject of their meeting. So when they came 
out, I accosted my merchant, “ Well, Hans,” says I, “I 
hope you have agreed to give more than four shillings a 
pound.” “No,” says he, “I cannot give so much; I can- 
not give more than three shillings and sixpence.” I then 
spoke to several other dealers, but they all sung the same 
song, three and sixpence, three and sixpence. This made 
it clear to me that my suspicion was right; and that, what- 
ever they pretended of meeting to learn good things, the real 
urpose was to consult how to cheat Indians in the price of 
Conv. Consider but a little, Conrad, and you must be of 
my opinion. If they met so often to learn good things, they 
would certainly have learned some before this time. But 
they are still ignorant. You know our practice. If a white 
man, in travelling through our country, enters one of our 
cabins, we all treat him as I do you; we dry him if he is 
wet, we warm him if he is cold, and give him meat and drink, 
that he may allay his thirst and hunger; and we spread soft 
furs for him to rest and sleep on: we demand nothing in re- 
turn.* But if I go into a white man’s house at Albany, and 
ask for victuals and drink, they say, Where is your money? 
and if I have none, they say, Get out, you Indian dog, 
You see that they have not learned those little good things 
that we need no meetings to be instructed in, because our 
mothers taught them us when we were children ; and there- 
fore it is impossible their meetings should be, as they say, 
for any such purpose, or have any such effect; they are 
only to contrive the cheating of Indians in the price of bea- 
ver.’ 





* It is remarkable that, in all ages and countries, hospitality 
has been allowed as the virtue of those, whom the civilized were 
pleased to call barbarians ; the Greeks celebrated the Scythians 
for it; the Saracens possessed it eminently ; and it is to this day 
the reigning virtue of the wild Arabs. St. Paul, too, in the rela- 
tion of hie voyage and shipwreck, on the island of Melita, says, 
* The barbarous bp showed us no litle kindness ; for they 
kindled a fire, and received us every one, because of the present 
rain, and because of the cold."—This note is taken from a small 





collection of Franklin’s papers, printed for Dilly. 
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TO MR. DUBOURG. 
CONCERNING THE DISSENSIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 
London, October 2, 1770. 

I see, with pleasure, that we think pretty much alike on the 
subject of English America. We of the colonies have never 
insisted that we ought to be exempt from contributing to the 
common expenses necessary to support the prosperity of the 
empire. We only assert, that having parliaments of our own, 
and not having representatives in that of Great Britain, our 
parliaments are the only judges of what we can and what we 
ought to contribute in this case; and that the English parlia- 
ment has no right to take our money without our consent. In 
fact, the British empire is not a single state ; it comprehends 
many ; and though the parliament of Great Britain has arro- 
gated to itself the power of taxing the colonies, it has no more 
right to doso, than it has to tax Hanover. We have the same 
king, but not the same legislatures. 

The dispute between the two countries has already lost 
England many millions sterling, which it has lost in its com- 
merce, and America has in this respect been a proportionable 
gainer, this commerce consisted principally of superfluities ; 
objects of luxury and fashion, which we can well ie without ; 
and the resolution we have formed of importing no more till 
our grievances are redressed, has enabled many of our infant 
manufactures to take root ; and it will not be easy to make 
our people abandon them, in future, even should a connexion 
more cordial than ever succeed the present troubles.—I have, 
indeed, no doubt, that the parliament of England will finally 
abandon its present pretensions, and leave us to the peace- 
able enjoyment of our rights and privileges, 

B. FRANKLIN, 





A comparison of the Conduct of the Ancient Jews, and of the 
Anti-federalists in the United States. 

A zEALous advocate for the proposed Federal Constitu- 
tion in a certain public assembly said, that ‘ the repugnance 
of great part of mankind to good government was such, that 
he believed that if an angel from heaven was to bring down a 
constitution formed there for our use, it would nevertheless 
meet with violent opposition.’—He was reproved for the sup- 
posed extravagance of the sentiment; and he did not justify 
it.—Probably it might not have immediately occurred to him, 
that the experiment had been tried, and that the event was 
recorded in the most faithful of all histories, the Holy Bible ; 
otherwise he might, as it seems to me, have supported his 
opinion by that unexceptionable authority. 

The Supreme Being had been pleased to nourish up a sin- 
gle family, by continued acts of his attentive providence, un- 
ul it became a great people: and having rescued them from 
bondage by many miracles performed by his servant Moses, 
he personally delivered to that chosen servant, in presence of 
the whole nation, a constitution and code of laws for their ob- 
servance ; accompanied and sanctioned with promises of 
great rewards, and threats of severe punishments, as the con- 
sequence of their obedience or disobedience. 

This constitution, though the Deity himself was to be at its 
head (and it is therefore called by political writers, a theocra- 
cy), could not be carried into execution but by means of his 
ministers : Aaron and his sons were therefore commissioned 
to be, with Moses, the first established ministry of the new 
government. 

One would have thought, that the appointment of men, who 
had distinguished themselves in procuring the liberty of their 
nation, and had hazarded their lives in openly opposing the 
will of a powerful monarch who would have retained that na- 
ton in slavery, might have been an appointment acceptable 
to.a grateful people ; and that a constitution framed for them 
by the Deity himself, might on that account have been secure 
of a universal welcome reception. Yet there was, in every 
one of the thirteen tribes, some discontented, restless spirits, 
who were continually exciting them to reject the proposed new 
government, and this from various motives, 

Many still retained an affection for Egypt, the land of their 
nativity ; and these, whenever they felt any inconvenience, 
or hardship, through the natural and unavoidable effect of their 
change of situation, exclaimed against their leaders as the 
authors of their trouble ; and were not only for returning into 
Egypt, but for stoning their deliverers.* Those inclined to 
idolatry were displeased that their golden calf was destroyed. 
Many of the chiefs thought the new constitution might be in- 
jurious to their particular interests, that the profitable places 
would be engrossed by the families and friends of Moses and 
Aaron, and others equally well born excluded.t—In Jose- 
phus, and the Talmud, we learn some particulars, not so full 
narrated in the Scripture. We are there told, ‘ that Korah 
was ambitious of the priesthood; and offended that it was 
conferred on Aaron: and this, as he said, by the authority of 
Moses only, without the consent of the people. He accused 
Moses of having, by various artifices, fraudulently obtained 
the government, and deprived the people of their liberties; 
and of conspiring with Aaron to perpetuate the tyranny in 
their family. Thus, though Korah’s real motive was the sup- 
planting of Aaron, he persuaded the pet that he meant 
only the public good; and they, moved by his insinuations, 
began to cry out— Let us maintain the common liberty of 
our respective tribes; we have freed ourselves from the sla- 
very imposed upon us by the Egyptians, and shall we suffer 
ourselves to be made slaves by Moses? If we must have a 
master, it were better to return to Pharaoh, who at least fed 








* Numbers, chap. xiv. 

+ Numbers, chap. xvi. ver. 3 “And they gathered themselves 
together against Moses and against Aaron, and said unto them, 
Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the congregation are 
holy, every one of them.—Wherefore then lift ye up yourselyes 
above the congregation 7? 





us with bread and onions, than to serve this new tyrant, who 
by his operations has brought us into danger of famine.” 
Then they called into question the reality of his conferences 
with God: and objected to the privacy of the meeting, and 
the preventing any of the people from being present at the 
colloquies, or even approaching the place, as grounds of great 

pici The i Moses also of peculation ; as em 
bezzling part of the golden spoons and the silver chargers, 
that the princes had offered at the dedication of the altar,* 
and the offerings of gold by the common people,{ as well as 
most of the poll-tax ;{ and Aaron they accused of pocketing 
much of the gold, of which he pretended to have made a 
molten calf. Besides peculation, they charged Moses with 
ambition ; to gratify which passion, he had, they said, des 
ceived the people, by promising to bring them to a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey: instead of doing which, he had 
brought them from such a land; and that he thought light of 
all this mischief, provided he could make himself an absolute 
at That, to support the new dignity with splendor in 





tis family, the partial poll-tax already levied and given to 
Aaron|| was to be followed by a general one, which 
would probably be augmented from time to time, if he were 
suffered to go on promulgating new laws, on pretence of new 
occasional revelations of the Divine will, till their whole for 
tunes were devoured by that aristocracy. 

Moses denied the charge of peculation; and his accusers 
were destitute of proofs to support it; though facts, if real, 
are in their nature capable of proof. ‘I have not,’ said he 
(with holy confidence in the presence of God), ‘I have not 
taken from this peo le the value of an ass, nor done them 
any other injury.’ But his enemies had made the charge, 


‘and with some success among the populace ; for no kind of 


accusation is so readily made, or easily believed, by knaves, 
as the accusation of knavery. 

In fine, no less than two hundred and fifty of the principal 
men, ‘famous in the congregation, men of renown,’** head- 
ing and exciting the mob, worked them up to such a pitch of 
frenzy, that they called out, Stohe ’em, stone ’em, and there- 
by secure our liberties ; and let us choose other captains, that 
they may lead us back into Egypt, in case we do not succeed 
in reducing the Canaanites. 

On the whole, it appears that the Israelites were a people 
jealous of their new-acquired liberty, which jealousy was in 
itself no fault: but that, when they suffered it to be worked 
upon by artful men, pretending public good, with nothing 
really in view but private interest, they were led to oppose 
the establishment of the new constitution, whereby they 
brought upon themselves much inconvenience and misfortune, 
It farther appears from the same inestimable history, that 
when, after many ages, the constitution had become old and 
much abused, and an amendment of it was proposed, the 
populace, as they had accused Moses of the ambition of 
making himself a prince, and cried out, Stone him, stone 
him; so, excited by their high-priests and scribes, they ex- 
claimed against the Messiah, that he aimed at becoming 
king of the Jews, and cried, Crucify him, crucify him. From 
all which we may gather, that popular opposition to a public 
measure is no proof of its impropriety, even though the oppo- 
sition be excited and headed by men of distinction. 

To conclude, I beg I may not be understood to infer, that 
our general convention was divinely inspired when it formed 
the new federal constitution, merely because that constitution 
has been unr bly and veh ly opposed ; yet, I must 
own, I have so much faith in the general government of the 
world by Providence, that I can hardly conceive a transaction 
of suc momentous importance to the welfare of millions now 
existing, and to exist in the posterity of a great nation, should 
be suffered to pass without being in some degree influenced, 
guided, and governed by that omnipotent, omnipresent, and 
beneficent Ruler, in whom all inferior spirits live, and move, 
and have their being. 








NAUTICAL AFFAIRS, 

TxovGH Britain bestows more attention to trade than any 
other nation, and though it be the general opinion, that the 
safety of their state depends upon her navy alone; yet it 
seems not a little extraordinary, that most of the great im- 
mene we in ship-building have originated abroad. The 

st sailing-vessels in the royal navy have in general been 
French prizes. This, though it may admit of exceptions, 
cannot be upon tne whole disputed, 

Nor is Britain entirely inattentive to naval architecture ; 
though it isno where scientifically taught, and those who 
devise improvements have seldom an opportunity of bringing 
them into practice. What a pity it is, that no contrivance 
should be adopted, for concentrating the knowledge that dif- 
ferent individuals attain in this art, into one common focus, if 
the expression —_ be admitted. Our endeavors shall not 
be wanting, to collect together, in the best way we can, 
the scattered hints that shall occur under this head, not 
doubting but the public will receive with favor this humble 
attempt to waken the attention to a subject of such great na~ 
tional importance, 

Dr. Franklin, among the other inquiries that had engaged 
his attention, during along life spent in the uninterrupted pur- 
suit of useful improvements, did not let this escape his notice ; 





* Numbers, chap. vii. 
¢ Exodus, chap. xxxv. ver. 22. 

Numbers, chap. iii. and Exodus, chap. xxx. 

Numbers, chap. xvi. ver. 13. ‘Is it a small thing that thou 
hast brought us up out of a land flowing with milk and honey, to 
kill us in this wilderness, except that thou make thyself alto- 
gether a prince over us? 

t Numbers, chap. iii. 

Exodus, chap. xxx. 

** Numbers, chap. xvi. 
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and many useful hints, tending to perfect the art of navi 
tion, and to meliorate the condition of seafaring people, oecug 
in his works. In France, the art of constructing ships hag 
long been a favorite study, and many improvements in that 
branch have originated with them. Among the last of the 
Frenchmen, who have made any considerable improvement in 
this respect, is M. Le Roy, who has constructed a vesse| 
well adapted to sail in rivers, where the depth of water is in. 
considerable, and that yet was capable of being navigated at 
sea with great ease. This he effected in a great measure by 
the particular mode of rigging, which gave the mariners 
much greater power over the vessel than they could have 
when of the usual construction. , 

I do not hear that this improvement has in any case been 
adopted in Britain, But the advantages that would result 
from having a vessel of a small draught of water to sail with 
the same steadiness, and to lie equally near the wind, as one 
may do that is sharper built, are so obvious that many per. 
sons have been desirous of falling upon some way to effect it, 
About London, this has been attempted by means of lee boards 
(a contrivance now so generally known as not to require to 
be here particularly described), and not without effect. But 
these are subject to certain inconveniences, that render the 
use of them in many cases ineligible. ; 

Others have attempted to effect the purpose by building 
vessels with more than one keel; and this contrivance, when 
adopted upon proper principles, promises to be attended 
with the happiest effects, But hitherto that seems to have 
been scarcely attended to, ‘Time will be necessary to era 
dicate common notions of very old standing, before this can 
be effectually done. 

Mr. W. Brodie, ship-master in Leith, has lately adopted 
a contrivance for this purpose, that seems to be at the same 
time very simple and extremely efficacious. Necessity, iu 
this case, as in many others, was the mother of invention, 
He had a small, flat, ill-built boat, which was so ill construct 
ed as sarcely to admit of carrying a bit of sail on any occasion, 
and which was at the same time so heavy to be rowed, that 
he found great difficulty in using it for his ordinary occasions, 
In reflecting on the means that might be adopted for giving 
this useless coble such a hold of the water as to admit of his 
employing a sail when he found it necessary, it readily occur 
red that a greater — of keel would have this tendency, 
But a greater depth of keel, though it would have been use- 
ful for this purpose, he easily foresaw, would make his boat 
extremely inconvenient on many other occasions. To effect 
both purposes, he thought of adopting a movable keel, which 
woul admit of being let down or taken up at pleasure, This 
idea he immediately carried into effect, by fixing a bar of 
iron of the depth he wanted, along each side of the keel, move 
ing upon hinges that admitted of bemg moved in one direc 
tion, but which could not be bent back in the opposite direce 
tion. Thus, by means of a small chain fixed to each end, 
these movable keels could be easily lifted up at pleasure ; 
so that when he was entering into a harbor, or shoal water, 
he had only to lift up his keels, and the boat was as capa- 
ble of being managed there, as if he had wanted them entree 
ly ; and a he went out to sea, where there was depth 
enough, by letting them down, the lee keel took a firm hold 
of the water,(while the other floated loose) and gave such @ 
steadiness t» all its movements, as can scarcely be conceived 
by those who have not experienced it. ie es oe 

This gentleman one day carried me out with him in his 
boat to try it. We made two ee At first with a 
moderate breeze, when the movable keels were kept up, the 
boat, when laid as near the wind as it could go, made an an- 
gle with the wake of about 30 degrees; but when the keels 
were let down, the same angle did not exceed five or six dee 
grees, being nearly parallel with the course. 

At another time, the wind was right a-head, a brisk breeze. 
When we began to beat up against it, a trading sloop was 
very near us, steering the same course with us. The sloop 
went through the water a good deal faster than we could: 
but in the course of two hours beating to windward, we found 
that the sloop was left behind two feet in three; though it is 
certain, that if our false keels had not been let down, we could 
scarcely, in that situation, have advanced one foot for her 
three, 

It is unnecessary to point out to seafaring men the benefits 
that may be derived from this contrivance in certain circume 
stances, as these will be very obvious to them, 


NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, 


Notwithstanding the many fruitless attempts that have 
been made to discover a north-west passage into the South 
Seas, it would seem that this important geographical question 
is not yet fully decided ; for at a meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences, at Paris, held on the 13th of November last, M. 
Bauche, first geographer to the king, read a curious memoir 
concerning the north-west passage. M. de Mendoza, an ine 
telligent captain of a vessel in the service of Spain, charged 
with the care of former establishments favorable to the marine, 
has made a careful examination of the archives of several de- 
partments: there he has found the relation of a voyage made 
in the year 1598 by Lorenzo Herrero de Maldonada. There 
it appears, that at the entry into Davis’s Straits, north lat. 60 
degrees, and 28 of longitude, counting from the first meridian, 
he turned to the west, leaving Hudson’s Bay on the south, 
and Baffin’s Bay on the north. Arrived at lat. 65 and 297, 
he went toward the north by the straits of Labrador, till he 
reached 76 and 278; and finding himself in the Icy Sea, 
he turned south-west to lat. 60 and 235, where he found a 
strait, which separates Asia from America, by which he en- 
tered into the South Sea, which he called the Straits of 
Anian. This passage ought to be, according to M. Bauche, 
between William’s Sound and Mount St, Elias, The Rus- 
sians and Captain Cook have not observed it, because it 
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yery narrow. But it is to be wished, that this important dis- 
covery should be verified, which has been overlooked for two 
centuries, in spite of the attempts which have been made on 
these coasts. M, Bauche calls this passage the Straits of 
Ferrer. 

POSITIONS TO BE EXAMINED. 

1, Aut food, or subsistence for mankind, arises from the 
earth or waters. 

2, Necessaries of life that are not foods, and all other con- 
vemences, have their value estimated in the proportion of food 
consumed while we are wre in procuring them, 

3. A small people with a large territory, may subsist on the 

uctions of nature, with no other labor than that of gather- 
ing the vegetables and catching the animals, J 

4A —_ people with a small territory, find these insuf- 
ficient; and, to subsist, must labor the earth, to make it pro- 
duce greater quantities of vegetable food, suitable to the nou- 
rishment of men, and of the animals they intend to eat. 

5. From this labor arises a great increase of vegetable 
and animal food, and of materials for clothing; as flax, wool, 
sik, &c. The er of these is wealth, With this 
wealth we pay for the labor employed in building our houses, 
cities, &c. which are therefore only subsistence thus meta- 
morphosed. . 

6. Manufactures are only another shape into which so 
much provisions and subsistence are turned, as were in value 
equal to the manufactures produced. This appears from 
hence, that the manufacturer does not, in fact, obtain from the 
employer, for his labor, more than a mere subsistence, includ- 
ing raiment, fuel, and shelter; all which derive their value 
from the provisions consumed in procuring them. 

1. The produce of the earth, thus converted into manufac- 
tures, may be more easily carried into distant markets, than 
before such conversion. 

8. Fair commerce is where equal values are exchanged for 
equal, the expense of transport included. Thus, if it costs 
A in England, as much labor and charge to raise a bushel of* 
wheat, as it costs B in France to produce four gallons of wine, 
then are four gallons of wine the fair exchange for a bushel 
of wheat, A and B meeting at half distance with their com- 
modities to make the exchange. The advantage of this fair 
commerce is, that each party increases the number of his 
enjoyments, having, instead of wheat alone, or wine alone, 
the use of both wheat and wine, 

9. Where the labor and expense of producing both com- 
modities are known to both parties, bargains will generally be 
fair and equal. Where they are known to one party only, 
bargains will often be unequal, knowledge taking its advan- 

e of ignorance. 

0, Thus he that carries a thousand bushels of wheat abroad 
to sell, may not probably obtain so great a profit thereon, as 
ifhe had first turned the wheat into manufactures, by subsist- 
ing therewith the workmen while producing those manufac- 
tures, since there are many expediting and facilitating methods 
of working, not generally faown ; and strangers to the manu- 
factures, though they know pretty well the expense of raising 
wheat, are unacquainted with those short methods of work- 
ing; and thence, being apt to suppose more labor employed 
in the manufacture than there really is, are more easily 
imposed on in their value, and induced to allow more for them 
than they are honestly worth. 

11. Thus the advantage of having manufactures in a coun- 
try does not consist, as is commonly supposed, in their highly 

vancing the value of rough materials, of which they are 
formed ; since, though sixpennyworth of flax may be worth 
twenty shillings when worked into lace, yet the very cause of 
its being worth twenty shillings is that, besides the flax, it has 
cost nineteen shillings and sixpence in subsistence to the 
manufacturer. But the advantage of manufactures is, that, 
under that shape, provisions may be more easily carried to a 
foreign market ; and by their means our traders may more 
easily cheat strangers. Few, where it is not made, are 
judges of the value of lace, The importer may demand for- 
ty, and perhaps get thirty shillings for that which cost him 
but twenty, 

12, Finally, there seems to be but three ways for a nation 
to acquire wealth. The first is by war, as the Romans did, 
in plundering their conquered neighbors ; this is robbery.— 
The second by commerce, which is generally cneating.— 
The third by agriculture, the only honest way wherein man 
receives a real increase of the seed thrown into the ground, 
ma kind of continual miracle, wrought by the hand of God 
in his favor, as a reward for his innocent life and his virtuous 
industry. B. Franxuin. 





PRELIMINARY ADDRESS TO THE PENNSYLVANIA ALMA- 
NACK, ENTITULED, ‘ POOR RICHARD’S ALMANACK, FOR 
THE YEAR 1758,’ 

Written by Dr. Franklin. 

I nave heard, that nothing gives an author so great plea- 
sure as to find his works respectfully quoted by other learned 
authors. This pleasure I have seldom enjoyed; for though 
T have been, if r may say it without vanity, an eminent au- 
thor (of Almanacks) annually now a full quarter of a century, 
my brother authors in the saine way (for what reason I know 
not) have ever been very sparing in their applauses ; and no 
other author has taken the least notice of me: so that, did 
not my writings produce me some solid pudding, the great 
deficiency of re would have quite discuuraged me. 

I concluded, at length, that the people were the best judges 
of 7 merit, for they buy my works ; and, besides, in my 
rambles, where I am not personally known, I have frequent- 
— one or other of my adages repeated, with ‘As poor 

ard says,’ at the end on’t, This gave me some satisfac- 
13* 





tion, as it showed not only that my instructions were regard- 
ed, but discovered likewise some respect for my authority ; 
and I own, that to encourage the practice of reniemberi 

reading those wise sentences, 1 — sometimes quoted my- 
self with great gravity, wor} 

Judge then how much I have been gratified by an incident 
which I am going to relate to you. I —— my horse lately 
where a great number of people were collected at an auction 
of merchant’s goods. The hour of sale not being come, they 
were conversing on the badness of the times; and one of 
the company called to a plain, clean. old man, with white 
locks, ‘ Pray, father Abraham, what think you of the umes ? 
Won’t these heavy taxes quite ruin the country? How shall 
we be ever ableto pay them? What would you advise us to? 
Father Abraham stood up, and replied,— ‘ If you’d have my 
advice, Pll give it to you in short ; “ for a word to the wise is 
enough ; and many words won’t fill a bushel,” as poor Rich- 
ard says,’ They joined in desiring him to speak his mind ; 
and, gathering round him, he proceeded as follows : 

‘Friends (says he) and neighbors, the taxes are indeed 
very heavy ; and if those laid on by the government were the 
only ones we had to pay, we might more easily discharge 
them ; but we have many others, and much more grievous to 
some of us, We are taxed twice as much by our idleness, 
three times as much by our pride, and four umes as much by 
our folly ; and from these taxes the commissioners cannot 
ease or deliver us, by allowing an abatement. However, let 
us hearken to good advice, and something may be done for 
us; “ God helps them that help themselves,” as poor Richard 
says in his Almanack. . 

‘It would be thought a hard government that should tax its 
people one-tenth part of their time, to be employed in its ser- 
vice ; but idleness taxes many of us much more, if we reckon 
all that is spent in absolute sloth, or doing of nothing, with that 
which is spent in idle employ , oF that 
amount to nothing. Sloth, by bringing on diseases, abso- 
lutely shortens life. Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than 
labor wears, while the «ey, often used, is always bright,” as 
poor Richard says. ‘ But dost thou love life? then do not 
squander time, for that’s the stuff life is made of,” as poor 
Richard says, How much more than is necessary do we spend 
in sleep! forgetting, that “the sleeping fox catches no poultry, 
and that there wili be sleeping eno R in the grave,” as poor 
Richard says. “If time be of all things the most precious, 
wasting time must be (as poor Richard says) the greatest 
prodigality ;” since, as he elsewhere tells us, ‘‘ Lost time is 
never found again; and what we call time enough always 
proves little enough.” Let us then up and be doing, and do- 
ing to the purpose : so by diligence shall we domore with less 
perplexity. “ Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry all 
easy,” as poor Richard says ; and, “he that riseth late must 
trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his business at night ; 
while laziness travels so slowly, that poverty soon overtakes 
him,” as we read in poor Richard; who adds, “ Drive thy 
business, let not that drive thee ;” and, “ early to bed, and early 
to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 

‘So what signifies wishing and hoping for better times? 
We make these times better if we bestir ourselves, ‘ Indus- 
try needs not wish,” as poor Richard says; and, “ He that 
lives upon hope will die fasting.” “ There are no gains with- 
out pains ; then help hands, for I have no lands ; or if I have, 
they are yoy ! taxed ;” and (as poor Richard likewise ob- 
serves), “ He that hath a trade hath an estate, and he that 
hath a calling hath an office of profit and honor ;” but then 
the trade must be worked at, and the calling well followed, or 
neither the estate nor the office will enable us to pay our taxes. 
Ifwe are industrious we shall never starve ; for, as poor Rich- 
ard says, “ At the working man’s house hunger looks in, but 
dares not enter.” Nor will the bailiff or the constable enter ; 
for “ Industry pays debts, but despair increaseth them,” says 
oy Richard. What though you have found no treasure, nor 

nas any rich relation left you a legacy? “ Diligence is the 
mother of good luck,” as poor Richard says ; and “ God gives 
all things to industry ; then plough deep while sluggards sleep, 
and you will have corn to sell and to keep,” says poor Dick. 
Work while it is called to-day; for you know not how much 
you may be hindered to-morrow ; which makes poor Richard 
say, “One to-day is worth two to-morrows,” and farther, 
“ Have you somewhat to do to-morrow, do it to-day.” “If 
you were a servant, would you not be ashamed that a gooa 
master should catch you idle? Are you then your own mas- 
ter, be ashamed to catch yourself idle,” as poor Dick says. 
When there is so much to be done for yourself, your family, 
and your Dasa king, be up by peep of day ; “ Let not the 
sun look down, and say, Inglorious have he lies !” Handle 
your tools without mittens ; remember, “ that the cat in gloves 
catches no mice,” as poor Richard says, It is true, there is 
much to be done, and perhaps you are weak-handed ; but stick 
to it steadily, and you will see great effects ; for, “ continual 
dropping wears away stones, and by diligence and patience 
the mouse ate into the cable ; and light strokes fell great oaks,” 
as poor Richard says im his Almanack, the year I cannot just 
now remember. 

‘Methinks I hear some of you say, “ Must a man afford 
himself no leisure ?”—I will tell thee, my friend, what poor 
Richard says: “Employ thy time well, if thou meanest to 
gain leisure; and since des art not sure of a minute, throw 
not away an hour.” Leisure is time for doing something use- 
ful: this leisure the diligent man will obtain, but the lazy man 
never ; so that, as poor Richard says, “ A life of leisure and 
a life of laziness are twothings.” Do you imagine that sloth 
will afford you more comfort than labor? No; for, as poor 
Richard says, “‘ Troubles spring from idleness, and grievous 
toils from needless ease : many without labor w live by 
their own wits only; but they break for want of stock. 
Whereas industry gives comfort, and plenty, and respect. 
F'ly pleasures, and they’l! follow you ; the diligent spinner has 








a large shift; and, now I have a sheep and a cow, every body 
bids me good morrow ;” all which is well said by poor 
Richard, woes 

‘ But with our industry, we must likewise be steady, and set- 
tled, and careful, and oversee our own affairs with our own eyes, 
and not trust too much to others ; for, as poor Richard says, 

**T never saw an oft-removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft-removed family, 
Thai throve so well as one that settled be.” 

‘And again, “Three removes are as bad as a fire 2” and 
again, “ Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee ;” and 
again, “ If you would have your business done, go; if not, 
send.” And again, 

‘* He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 

And again, “ The eye of the master will do more work than 
both his hands ;” and again, “ Want of care does us more 
damage than want of knowledge ;” and again, ‘ Not to over- 
see workmen is to leave them your purse open.” Tustin 
too much to other’s care is the ruin of many : for, as the A 
manack says, “ In the affairs of the world,men are saved not 
by faith, but by the want of it;” but a man’s own care is pro- 
fitable ; for, saith poor Dick, “ Learning is to the studious, and 
riches to the careful, as well as power to the bold, and heaven 
to the virtuous.” And, farther, “If you would have a fruit- 
ful servant, and one that you like, serve yourself.” And 
again, he adviseth to circumspection and care, even in the 
smallest matters, because sometimes, “ A little neglect may 
breed great mischief ;” adding, “ For want of a aad the shoe 
was lost; for want of a shoe the horse was lost; and for 
want of a horse the rider was lost ;” being overtaken and 
slain by the enemy, all for want of care about a horse-shoe 
nail. 

‘So much for industry, my friends, and attention to one’s 
own business ; but to these we must add fugality, if we would 
make our industry more certainly successful. A man may, 
if he knows not how to save as he gets, “ keep his nose all 
his life to the grindstone, and die not worth a groat at last.’” 
“A fat kitchen makes a lean will,” as poor Richard says ; 


4 Many estates are spent in the getting ; 
Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting, 
And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting.” 

* If you would be wealthy (says he, in another Almanack), 
think of saving as well as of getting: the Indians have not 
made Spain rich, because her out-goes are greater than her 
incomes.” 

‘ Away then with your expensive follies, and you will not 
have much cause to complain of hard times, heavy taxes, and 
chargeable families ; for, as poor Dick says, 

“Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth small, and the want great.” 


‘ And, farther, “ What maintains one vice, would bring up 
two children.” You may think, perhaps, that a little tea, or 
a little punch now and then, diet a little more costly, clothes 
a little finer, and a little entertainment now and then, can be 
no great matter; but remember what pe Richard says, 
“ a a little makes a meikle ;” and farther, “ Beware of 
little expenses ; a small leak will sink a great ship ;” and again, 
“ Who dainties love, shall beggars prove ;” and, moreover, 
« Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them.” 

‘Here you are all got together at this sale of fineries and 
nicknacks. You call them goods ; but if you do not take care, 
they will prove evils to some of you. You expect they will 
be sold cheap, and perhaps they may for less than they cost: 
but if you have no occasion for them, they must be dear to 

‘ou. Remember what poor Richard says, “ Buy what thou 

ast no need of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy necessaries.” 
And again, “ At a great pennyworth pause a while.” He 
means, that perhaps the cheapness is apparent only, or not 
real ; or the bargam, by straitening thee m thy business, may 
do thee more harm than good. For in another place he says; 
“ Many have been ruined by buy i pennyworths.’ 
Again, as poor Richard says, “ It is foolish to lay out money 
in a purchase of repentance ;” and yet this folly is practised 
every day at auctions, for want of minding the Almanack. 
“ Wise men (as Dick says) learn by others’ harms, fools 
scarcely by their own; but Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula 
cautum.” Many a one, for the sake of finery on the back, 
have gone with a hungry belly, and half starved their fami- 
lies: “ Silk and satins, scarlet and velvets (as poor Richard 
says), put out the kitchen fire.” These are not the necessa- 
ries of life, they can scarcely be called the conveniences ; and 
yet only because they look pretty, how many want to have 
them? The artificial wants of mankind thus become more 
numerous than the natural; and, as 
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‘* Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse ; 
Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse.” 
And again, “ Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, and a great 
deal more saucy.” When you have bought one fine thing, 
you must buy ten more, that your appearance may be all of 
a piece; but poor Dick says, “It is easier to suppress the 
first desire, than to satisfy all that follow it.” And it is as 
iruly folly for the poor to ape the rich, as the frog te swell in 
order te equal the ox. 
*¢ Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore.” 

’Tis, however, a folly soon punished ; for, “Pride that dines 
on vanity, sups on contempt,” as poor Richard says. And, 
in another place, “ Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined with 
Poverty, and supped with Infamy.” And, after all, of what 
use is this pride of appearance, for which so much is risked, 
so much is suffered? [t cannot promote health, or ease pain, 
it makes no increase of merit in the person; it creates envy ; 
it hastens misfortunes, 

** What is a butterfly? at best, 

He’s but a caterpillar drest ; 

The gaudy fop’s his picture just,” 
as poor Richard says. 

‘ But what madness must it be to run in debt for these su- 
periluities! We are offered by the terms of this sale six 
months’ credit; and that perhaps has induced some of us to 
attend it, because we cannot spare the ready money, and hope 
now to be fine without it, But, ah! think what you do when 
you run in debt. You give to another power over your liber- 
iy. If you cannot pay at the time, you will be ashamed to 
see your creditor: you will be in fear when you speak to him ; 
you will make poor, pitiful, sneaking excuses, and by degrees 
come to lose your veracity, and sink into base downright ly- 
ing; for, as poor Richard says, “the second vice is lying ; 
the first is running in debt.” And again, to the same pur- 
pose, “ Lying rides upon debt’s back ;” whereas a free-born 
Englishman ought not to be ashamed nor afraid to speak to 
any man living. But poverty often deprives a man of all spi- 
rit and virtue: “Tt is hard for en empty bag to stand u 
right,” as poor Richard truly says. What’ would you think 
of that prince, or that government, who would issue an edict, 
forbidding you to dress like a gentleman or a gentlewoman, 
on pain of imprisonment or servitude? Would you not say, 
that you were free, have a right to dress as you please, and 
that such an edict would be a breach of your privileges, and 
such a government tyrannical? And yet you are about to 
put yourself under that tyranny when you run in debt for such 
: Your creditor has authority, at his pieasure, to de- 


dress! 
prive you of your liberty, by confining you in jail for life, or 
by selling you for a servant, if you should not be able to pay 
him. When you have got your bargain, you may, perhaps, 
think little of payment ; but “ Creditors (poor Richard tells 
us) have better memories than debtors ;” and in another place 
he says, “ Creditors are a superstitious sect, great observers 
of set days and times,” The day comes round before you 
are aware, and the demand is made before you are prepared 
to satisfy it. Or if you bear your debt in mind, the term which 
at first seemed so long, will, as it lessens, appear extremely 
short. Time will seem to have added wings to his heels as 
well as at his shoulders. .“ Those have a short Lent (saith 
poor Richard) who owe money to be paid at Easter.” Then 
since, as he says, “ The borrower is a slave to the lender, 
and the debtor to the creditor ;” disdain the chain, preserve 
your freedom, and maintain your independency: be indus- 
trious and free; be frugal and free. At present, perhaps, 
you may think yourselves in thriving circumstances, and that 
you can bear a little extravagance without injury; but 
‘For age and want save while you may, 
No morning sun lasts a whole day,” 

as poor Richard says. Gain may be temporary and uncer- 
tain; but ever, while you live, expense is constant and cer- 
tain: and ‘‘it is easier to build two chimneys, than to keep 
one in fuel,” as poor Richard says. So “Rather go to bed 
supperless than rise in debt.” 

‘- Get what you can, and what you get hold, 

*Tis the stone that will turn all your lead into gold,” 
as poor Richard says. And when you have got the philoso- 
pher’s stone, sure you will no longer complain of bad times, 
on the difficulty of paying taxes. 

“This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wisdom ; but, af= 
ter all, do not depend too much upon your own industry, and 
frugality, and prudence, though excellent things ; for they may 
be blasted without the blessing of Heaven: and therefore ask 
that blessing humbly, and be not uncharitable to those that at 
— seem to want it, but comfort and help them. Remem- 

er Job suffered, and was afterward prosperous. 

‘ And now, to conclude, “ Experience keeps a dear school ; 
but fools will learn in no other, and scarce in that; for it 1s 
true, we may give advice, but we cannot give conduct,” as 
poor Richard says. However, remember this, “They that 
will not be counselled, cannot be helped,” as poor Richard 
says; and, farther, that “If you will not hear Reason, she 
will surely rap your knuckles.” 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue, The people 
heard it, and approved the doctrine, and immediately prac- 
tised the contrary, just as if it had been a common sermon; 
for the auction opened, and they began to buy extravagantly, 
notwithstanding all his cautions, and their own fear of taxes, 
I found the man had thoroughly studied my Almanacks, 
and digested all I had dropped on those topics, during the 
course of twenty-five years. The frequent mention he made 
of me, must have tired every one else: but my vanity was 
wonderfully delighted with it, though I was conscious that not 
a tenth part of the wisdom was my own, which he ascribed 
to me, but rather the gleanings that I had made of the sense 





of all ages and nations. However, I resolved to be the bet- 
ter for the echo of it; and though I had first determined to 
buy stuff’ for a new coat, 1 went away, resolved to wear my 
old one a little longer. Reader, if thou wilt do the same, 
thy proiit will be as great as mine. 
am, as ever, thine to serve thee, 
RicHaRD SaunDERs. 





THE INTERNAL STATE OF AMERICA. 


Being a true Description of the Interest and Policy of that 
vast Continent. + 

THERE is a tradition, that, in the planting of New Eng- 
land the first settlers met with many difficulties and hard- 
ships: as is generally the case when a civilized people at- 
tempt establishing themselves in a wilderness country. Being 
piously disposed, they sought relief from Heaven, by laying 
their wants and distresses before the Lord, in frequent set 
days of fasting and prayer. Constant meditation and dis- 
course on these subjects kept their minds gloomy and discon- 
tented; and, like the children of Israel, there were many dis- 
posed to return to that Egypt which persecution had induced 
them to abandon. At length, when it was proposed in the 
Assembly to proclaim another fast, a farmer of plain sense 
rose and remarked, that the inconveniences they suffered, 
and concerning which they had so often wearied Heaven with 
their complaints, were not so great as they might have ex- 
pected, and were diminishing every day as the colony strength- 
ened; that the earth began to reward their labor, and to fur- 
nish liberally for their subsistence; that the seas and rivers 
were found full of fish, the air sweet, the climate healthy ; 
and, above all, that they were there, in the full enjoyment of 
liberty, civil and religious : he therefore thought, that reflect- 
ing and conversing on these subjects would be more comfort- 
able, as tending more to make them contented with their situ- 
ation ; and that it would be more becoming the gratitude they 
owed to the Divine Being, if instead of a fast, they should 
proclaim a thanksgiving. His advice was taken; and from 
that day to this they have, in every year, observed circum- 
stances of public felicity sufficient to furnish employment for 
a thanksgiving day; which is therefore constantly ordered 
and religiously observed. 

I see in the public newspapers of different States frequent 
complaints of hard times, deadness of trade, scarcity of money, 
&c. &c. It is not my intention to assert or maintain that 
these complaints are entirely without foundation. There can 
be no country or nation existing, in which there will not be 
some people so circumstanced as to find it hard to gain a 
livelihood ; people, who are not in the way of any profitable 
trade, with whom money is scarce, because they have nothing 
to give in exchange for it; and it is always in the power of a 
small number to make a great clamor. Butlet us take a cool 
view of the general state of our affairs, and perhaps the pros- 
pect will appear less gloomy than has been imagined. 

The great busi of the i is agriculture. For 
one artzan, or merchant, I suppose we have at least one 
hundred farmers, by far the greatest part cultivators of their 
own fertile lands, from whence many of them draw not only 
food y for their subsi or, he the materials of their 
clothing, so as to need very few foreign supplies; while the 
have a surplus of productions to dispose of, whereby mn | 
is gradually accumulated. Such has been the goodness of 
Divine Providence to these regions, and so favorable the cli- 
mate, that, since the three or four years of hardship in the 
first settlement of our fathers here, a famine or scarcity has 
never been heard of amongst us; on the contrary, though 
some = may have been more, and others less plentiful, 
there has always been provision enough for ourselves, and a 
quantity to spare for exportation. re although the crops of 
last year were generally good, never was the farmer better 
paid for the vant be can spare commerce, as the published 
price-currents abundantly testify. The lands he possesses 
are also continually rising in value with the increase of popu- 
lation; and, on the whole, he is enabled to give such good 
wages to those who work for him, that all who are acquaint- 
ed with the old world must agree, that in no part of it are the 
laboring poor so generally well fed, well clothed, well lodged, 
and well paid, as in the United States of America. 

If we enter the cities, we find that since the Revolution, 
the owners of houses and lots of ground have had their inter- 
est vastly augmented in value; rents have risen to an asto- 
nishing height, and thence encouragement to increase build- 
ing, which gives employment to an abundance of workmen, 
as does also the increased luxury and splendor of living of the 
inhabitants thus.made richer. These workmen all demand 
and obtain much higher wages than any other part of the 
world would afford them, and are paid in ready money. This 
rank of people therefore do not, or ought not, to complain of 
hard times; and they make a very considerable part of the 
city inhabitants. 

At the distance I live from our American fisheries, I can- 
not speak of them with any degree of certainty ; but I have 
not heard that the labor of the valuable race of men employed 
in them is worse paid, or that they meet with less success, 
than before the luti e whal indeed have 
been deprived of one market for their oil, but another, I hear, 
is opening for them, which it is hoped may be — advan- 
tageous ; and the demand is constantly increasing for their 
spermaceti candles, which therefore bear a much higher price 
than formerly. 

There remain the merchants and shop-keepers. Of these 
though they make but a small part of the whole nation, the 
number is considerable, too great indeed for the business they 
are empioyed in ; for the consumption of goods in every coun- 
try has its limits ; the faculties of the people, that is, their 
ability to buy and pay, are equal to a certain quantity of mer- 
chandise, ir merchants calculate amiss on this proportion, 
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and import too much, they will of course find the sale dull for 
the overplus, and some of them will say that trade ishes, 
They should, and doubtless will, grow wiser by experience, 
and import less, 

If too many artificers in town, and farmers from the coun. 
try, flattering themselves with the idea of leading easier lives, 
turn shopkeepers, the whole natural quantity of that business 
divided among them all may afford too small a share for each, 
and occasion complaints that trading is dead; these may also 
suppose that it is owing to scarcity of money, while in fact, 
it 1s not so much from the fewness of buyers, as from the ex. 
cessive number of sellers, that the mischief arises; and, if 
every shopkeeping farmer and mechanic would return to the 
use of his plough and working tools, there would remain of 
widows, and other women, shopkeepers sufficient for the 
business, which might then afford them a comfortable main. 
tenance. ' 

‘Whoever has travelled through the various parts of Eu. 
rope, and observed how small is the proportion of people in 
affluence or easy circumstances there, compared with those 
in poverty and misery; the few rich and haughty landlords, 
the multitude of poor, abject, rack-rented, tithe-paying ten- 
ants, and half-paid and half-starved ragged laborers; and 
views here the happy mediocrity that so generally prevails 
throughout these States, where the cultivator works for him. 
self, and supports his family in decent py ; will, methinks, 
see abundant reason to bless Divine Providence for the evi- 
dent and great difference in our favor, and be convinced that 
no nation known to us enjoys a greater share of human feli. 


city. 

it is true, that in some of the States there are parties and 
discords ; but let us look back, and ask if we were ever with- 
out them? Such will exist wherever there is liberty ; and 
perhaps they help to preserve it. By the collision of different 
sentiments, sparks of truth are struck out, and political light 
is obtained. The different factions, which at present divide 
us, aim all at the public good ; the differences are only about 
the various modes of promoting it. ‘Things, actions, mea- 
sures, and objects of all kinds, | on wi themselves to the 
minds of men in such a variety of lights, that it is not possi- 
ble we should all think alike at the same time on every sub- 
ject, when hardly the same man retains at all times the same 
ideas of it. Parties are therefore the common lot of huma- 
nity ; and ours are by no means more mischievous or less 
beneficial than those of other countries, nations, and ages, 
enjoying in the same degree the same blessing of political 
iberty. 

Bone indeed among us are not so much grieved for the 

resent state of our affairs, as apprehensive for the future, 
The growth of luxury alarms them, and they think we are 
from that alone in the high road to ruin, They observe, that 
no revenue is sufficient without economy, and that the most 
plentiful income of a whole people from the natural produc 
tions of their country may be dissipated in vain and needless 
expenses; and poverty be introduced in the place of afflue 
ence.—This may be possible, It however rarely happens ; 
for there seems to be in every nation a greater Laps of 
industry and frugality, which tend to enrich, than of idleness 
and prodigality, which occasion poverty ; so that upon the 
whole there is a continual accumulation. Reflect what Spain, 
Gaul, Germany, and Britain were in the time of the Romans, 
inhabited by people little richer than our savages, and consi« 
der the wealth that ey J at present possess, in numerous well- 
built cities, improved farms, rich movables, magazines stock 
ed with valuable manufactories, to say nothing of plate, jew- 
els, and coined money; and all this, notwithstanding their 
bad, wasteful, plundering governments, and their mad de- 
structive wars ; and yet luxury and extravagant living has 
never suffered much restraint in those countnes, Then con- 
sider the great proportion of industrious frugal farmers, inha- 
biting the interior parts of these American States, and of whom 
the body of our nation consists, and judge whether it is possi- 
ble that the luxury of our sea-ports can be sufficient to rum 
such a country.—If the importation of foreign luxuries could 
ruin a people, we should probably have been ruined long ago; 
for the British nation claimed a right, and practised it, of m- 
porting among us, not only the superfluities of their own pro- 
duction, but those of every nation under heaven; we bought 
and consumed them, and yet we flourished and grew rich, At 
present our independent governments may do what we could 
not then do, discourage by heavy duties, or prevent by heavy 
prohibitions, such importations, and thereby grow richer ;—il 
indeed, which may admit of dispute, the desire of adorning 
ourselves with fine clothes, possessing fine furniture, with 
elegant houses, &c. is not, by strongly inciting to labor and 
industry, the occasion of producing a greater value than is 
consumed in the gratification of that desire. 

The agriculture and fisheries of the United States are the 
great sources of our increasing wealth. He that puts a seed 
into the earthis recompensed, perhaps, by receiving forty out 
of it, and he who draws a fish out of our water draws up @ 
piece of silver. ; 

Let us (and there is no doubt but we shall) be attentive to 
these, and then the power of rivals, with all their restrain, 
and prohibiting acts, cannot much hurt us. We are sons ol 
the earth and seas, and, like Antzus in the fable, if in wrest- 
ling with a Hercules, we now and then receive a fall, the 
touch of our parents will communicate to us fresh strength 
and vigor to renew the contest, 





INFORMATION TO THOSE WHO WOULD REMOVE 
TO AMERICA. 
Many persons in Europe have directly, or by letter, ex- 
ressed to the writer of this, who is well acquainted with 
orth America, their desire of transporting and eatablishing 
themselves in that country, but who appear to have formed, 
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h ignorance, mistaken ideas and expectations of what 
is to Fe tained there ; he thinks it may be useful, and pre- 
vent inconvenient, expensive, and fruitless removals and voy- 
ages of a. persons, if he gives some Clearer and truer 
notions of that part of the world than appear to have hitherto 





Pie finds,it is imagined by bers, that the inhabitants of 
North America are rich, capable of r ling, and disposed 
to reward, all sorts of ingenuity: that they are at the same 
time ignorant of all the an juently that stran- 
gers, possessing talents in the belles lettres, fine arts, &c. 
must be highly esteemed, and so well paid as to become easily 
rich themselves ; that there are also abundance of profitable 
offices to be disposed of which the natives are not qualified to 
fill; and that having few persons of cows | among them, 
strangers of birth must be greatly respected, and of course 
easily obtain the best of those olfices, which will make all 
their fortunes; that the governments too, to encourage emi- 
grations from Europe, not only pay the expense of personal 
transportation, but give lands gratis to strangers, with negroes 
to work for them, utensils for husbandry, and stocks of cattle, 
These are all wild imaginations ; and those who go to Ame- 
rica with expectations founded upon them, will surely find 
themselves disappointed. 

The truth is, that though there are in that country few peo- 
le so miserable as the poor of Europe, there are also very 
be that in Europe would be called rich ; it is rather a gene- 
ral happy mediocrity that prevails. There are few great pro- 
prietors of the soil, and few tenants; most people cultivate 











are not jealous of them; the laws protect them sufficiently, 
so that they have no need of the patronage of great men; 
and every one will enjoy securely the profits of his industry. 
But if he does not bring a fortune with him, he must work 
and be industrious to live. One or two years’ residence 
give him all the rights of a citizen ; but the government does 
not at present, whatever it may have done in former times, 
hire people to become settlers, by paying their age, give 
ing land, negroes, utensils, stock, or any other kind of emo- 
lument whatsoever. In short, America is the land of labor; 
and by no means what the English call Lubberland, and the 
French Pays de Cocagne, where the streets are said to be 
paved with half-peck loaves, the houses tiled with pan-cakes, 
and where the fowls fly about ready roasted, crying, Come 
eat me! 

Who then are the kind of persons to whom an emigration 
to America may be advantageous? And what are the ad- 
vantages they may reasonably expect ? 

Land being cheap in that country, from the vast forests 
still void of habitants, and not likely to be occupied in an 
age to come, insomuch that the property of a hundred acres 
of fertile soil, full of wood, may be obtained near the fron- 
tiers, in many places, for eight or ten guineas, hearty youn 
laboring men, who understand the husbandry of corn an 
cattle, which is nearly the same in that country as in Eu- 
rope, may easily establish themselves there. A little money, 
saved of the good wages they receive there while they work 
for others, enables them to buy the land and begin their 
plantation, in which they are assisted by the good-will of 
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their own lands, or follow some handicraft or merchandise ; 
very few rich enough to live idly upon their rents or incomes, 
orto pay the high prices given in Europe for painting, statues, 
architecture, and the other works of art that are more curious 
than useful. Hence the natural geniuses that have arisen in 
America, with such talents, have uniformly quitted that coun- 
try for Europe, where they can be more suitably rewarded. 
It is true that letters and mathematical knowledge are in es- 
teem there, but they are at the same time more common than 
is apprehended ; there being already existing nine colleges, 
or universities, viz. four in New England, and one in each of 
the provinces of New-York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia—all furnished with learned profes- 
sors; besides a number of smaller academies ; these educate 
many of their youth in the languages, and those sciences that 
qualify men for the professions of divinity, law, or physic. 
Strangers, indeed, are by no means excluded from exercising 
those professions ; and the quick increase of inhabitants every 
where gives them a chance of employ, which they have in 
common with the natives. Of civil offices or employments, 
there are few ; no superfluous ones, as in Europe; and it is a 
rule established in some of the States that no office should be 
so profitable as to make it desirable. The 36th article of the 
constitution of Pennsylvania runs expressly in these words : 
‘ As every freeman, to preserve his independence (if he has 
not @ sufficient estate), ought to have some profession, call- 
mg, trade, or farm, whereby he may honestly subsist, there 
can be no necessity for, nor use in establishing, offices of pro- 
fit; the usual effects of which are dependence and servility, 
unbecoming freemen, in the possessors and expectants ; fac- 
tion, contention, corruption, and disorder among the people. 
Wherefore, whenever an office through increase of fees or 
otherwise, becomes so profitable as to occasion many to ap- 
ply for it, the profits ought to be | d by the legislature,’ 
These ideas prevailing more or less in the United States, 
it cannot be worth any man’s while, who has a means of liv- 
ing at home, to expatriate himself in hopes of obtaining a pro- 
fitable civil office in America ; and as to military offices, they 
are at an end with the war, the armies being disbanded, 
Much less is it advisable for a person to go thither, who has 
no other quality to recommend him than his birth. In Europe 
it has indeed its value ; but it is a commodity that cannot be 
carried to a worse market than to that of America, where 
people do not inquire concerning a stranger, What is he ? but 
What can he do? If he has any useful art, he is welcome ; 
and if he exercises it, and behaves well, he will be respected 
by all that know him; but a mere man of quality, who on 
that account wants to live upon the public by some office or 
salary, will be despised and « Leamguetiede The husbandman 
is in a there, and even the mechanic, because their em- 
ployments are useful. The people have a saying, that God 
Almighty is himself a mechanic, the greatest in the universe ; 
and he is respected and admired more for the variety, inge- 
nuity, and utility of his handicraft works, than for the anti- 
quity of his family. They are pleased with the observation 
of a negro, and frequently mention it, that Boccarorra (mean- 
ing the white man) make de black man workee, make de 
horse workee, make de ox workee, make ebery ting workee, 
only de hog. He, de hog, no workee; he eat, he drink, he 
walk about, he go to sleep when he please, he libb like a gen- 
tleman. According to these opinions of the Americans, one 
of thens would think himself more obliged to a genealogist, 
who could prove to him that his ancestors and relations for 
ten generations had been ploughmen, smiths, carpenters, 
turners, weavers, tanners, or even shoemakers, and conse- 
quently that they were usefial members of society ; than if he 





could only prove that they wete gentlemen, doing nothing of 


value, but living idly on the labors of others, mere fruges con- 
sumere nati,* and otherwise good for nothing, till by their 
death their estates, like the carcass of the negro’s gentleman- 
hog, come to be cut up. 

With regard to encouragements for strangers from go- 
vernment, they are really only what are derived from good 
laws and liberty. Strangers are welcome, because there is 
room enough for them all, and therefore the old inhabitants 
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their neighbors, and some credit. Multitudes of poor people 
from England, Ireland, Scotland, and Germany, have by 
this means in a few years become wealthy farmers, who in 
their own countries, where all the lands are fully occupied, 
and the wages of labor low, could never have emerged from 
the mean condition wherein they were born. 

From the salubrity of the air, the healthiness of the cli- 
mate, the plenty of good provisions, and the encouragement 
to early marriages, by the certainty of subsistence in culti+ 
vating the earth, the increase of inhabitants by natural gene 
ration is very rapid in America, and becomes still more so, 
by the accession of strangers: hence there is a continual 
demand for more artisans of all the necessary and usefu. 
kinds, to supply those cultivators of the earth with houses, 
and with furniture and utensils of the grosser sorts, which 
cannot so well be brought from Europe. Tolerably good 
workmen in any of those mechanic arts, are sure to find 
employ, and to be well paid for their work, there being no 
restraints preventing strangers from exercising any art they 
understand, nor any permission necessary. If they are poor, 
they begin first as servants or journeymen ; and if they are 
sober, industrious, and frugal, they soon become masters, 
establish themselves in business, marry, raise families, and 
become respectable citizens. 

Also, persons of moderate tamilies and capitals, who, hav- 
ing a number of children to provide for, are desirous of bring- 
ing them up to industry, and to secure estates to their pos- 
terity, have opportunities of doing it in America, which Eu- 
rope does not afford. There they may be taught and prac- 
tise profitable mechanic arts, without incurring disgrace on 
that account: but, on the contrary, acquiring respect to 
such abilities. There small capitals laid out in lands, which 
daily become more valuable by the increase of people, afford 
a solid prospect of ample fortunes thereafter for those chil- 
dren, The writer of this has knewn several instances of 
large tracts of land bought on what was then the frontiers of 
Pennsylvania, for ten pounds per hundred acres, which, after 
twenty years, when the settlements had been extended far 
beyond them, sold readuy, without any improvement made 
upon them, for three pounds per acre. The acre in Ameri- 
ca is the same with the English acre, or the acre of Nor- 
mandy, 

Those who desire to understand the state of government 
in America, would do well to read the constitutions of the 
several States, and the articles of confederation which bind 
the whole together for general purposes, under the direction 
of one Assembly, called the Congress. Those constitutions 
have been printed, by order of Congress, in America; two 
editions of them have been printed in London; and a good 
translation of them in French, has lately been published at 
Paris, 

Several of the princes of Europe having of late, from an 
opinion of advantage to arise by producing all commodities 
and manufactures within their own dominions, so as to di- 
minish or render useless their importations, have endeavored 
to entice workmen from other countries, by high salaries, 
privileges, &c. Many persons pretending to be skilled in 
various great manufactures, imagining that America must 
be in want of them, and that the Congress would probably 
be disposed to imitate the princes above-mentioned, have 
proposed to go over on condition of having their passages 
paid, lands given, salaries appointed, exclusive privileges for 
terms of years, &c. Such persons, on reading the articles 
of confederation, will find that the Congress have no power 
committed to them, or money put into their hands, for such 

purposes ; and that, if any mc encouragement is given, it 
must be by the government of some separate State. This, 
however, has rarely been done in America; and when it 
has been done, it has rarely ded, so as to establish a 
manufacture, which the country was not yet so ripe for as 
to encourage private persons to set it up; labor being gene- 
rally too dear, and hands difficult to be kept together, every 
one desiring to be a master, and the cheapness of land in- 
clining many to leave trades for agriculture. Some indeed 
have met with success, and are carried on to advantage ; 
but they are generally such as require only a few hands, or 








wherein great part of the work 1s performed by machines. 


: Goods that are bulky, and of so small a value as not well to 


bear the expense of freight, may often be made cheaper m 
the country than they can be imported ; and the manufac- 
ture of such goods will be profitable wherever there is a sut- 
ficient demand. The farmers in America produce indeed a 
good deal of wool and flax, and none is exported—it is all 
worked up; but it is in the way of domestic manufacture, for 
the use of the family. The buying up quantities of wool and 
flax, with the design to employ spinners, weavers, &c. and 
form great establishments, producing quantities of lmen and 
woollen goods for sale, has been several times attempted in 
different provinces ; but those projects have generally tailed, 
‘oods of equal value being imported cheaper. And when 
e governments have been solicited to support such schemes 
by encouragements, in money, or by imposing duties on im- 
portation of such goods, it has been generally refused, on 
this principle, that if the country is ripe for the manufacture, 
it may be carried on by private persons to advantage ; and, 
if not, it is folly to think of foreing nature. Great establish- 
ments of manufacture, require great numbers of poor to do 
the work for small wages; those poor are to be found in 
Europe, but will not be found in America, till the lands are 
all taken up and cultivated, and the excess of people who 
cannot get land want employment. The manufacture of 
silk, they say, is natural in France, as that of cloth in Eng- 
land, because each country produces in plenty the first ma- 
terial; but if England will have a manufacture of silk as well 
as that of cloth, and France of cloth as well as that of silk, 
these unnatural operations must be supported by mutual 
prohibitions, or high duties on the importation of each other’s 
joods ; by which means the workmen are enabled to tax the 
| on consumer by greater prices, while the higher wages 
they receive makes them neither ~— nor richer, since 
they only drink more and work less. Therefore the govern- 
ments in America do nothing to encourage such projects. 
The people by this means are not imposed on either by the 
merchant or mechanic: if the merchant demands too much 
rofit on imported shoes, they buy of the shoemaker; and if 
Re asks too high a price, they take them of the merchant ; 
thus the two professions are checks on each other, The 
shoemaker, however, has, on the whole, a considerable 4 
fit upon his labor in America, beyond what he had in Ev 
rope, as he can add to his price a sum nearly equal to all the 
expenses of freight and commission, risk or assurance, &c 
necessarily charged by the merchant. And the case is the 
same with the workman in every other mechanic art. 
Hence it is, that the artisans generally live better and more 
easily in America than im Europe; and such as are good 
economists make a comfortable provision for age, and for 
their children. Such may, therefore, remove with advan- 
tage to America. 
In the old long-settled countries of Europe, all arts, trades, 
professions, farms, &c. are so full, that it is difficult for a 
poor man who has children to place them where they may 
gain, or learn to gain, a decent livelihood. The artisans, 
who fear creating future rivals in business, refuse to take ap- 
prentices, but upon conditions of money, maintenance, or the 
like, which the parents are unable to comply with. Hence 
the youth are dragged up in ignorance of every gainful art, 
and obliged to become soldiers, or servants, or thieves, for a 
subsistence. In America, the rapid increase of inhabitants 
takes away that fear of rivalship, and artisans willingly re- 
ceive apprentices from the hope of profit by their labor, du- 
ring the remainder of the time stipulated, after they shall be 
instructed. Hence it is easy for poor families to get their 
children instructed ; for the artisans are so desirous of ap- 
prentices, that many of them will even give money to the pa- 
rents, to have boys from ten to fifteen years of be bound ap- 
prentices to them, till the age of twenty-one; and many poor 
parents have, by that means, on their arrival in the country, 
raised money enough to buy land sufficient-to establish them- 
selves, and to subsist the rest of the family by agriculture. 
These contracts for apprentices are made before a magistrate, 
who regulates the agreement according to reason and justice ; 
and, having in view the formation of a future useful citizen, 
obliges the master to engage by a written indenture, not only 
that, during the time of service stipulated, the apprentice 
shall be duly provided with meat, drink, apparel, washing, 
and lodging, and at its expiration with a complete new suit of 
clothes, but also, that he shall be taught to read, write, and 
cast accounts; and that he shall be well instructed in the art 
or profession of his master, or some other, by which he may 
afterward gain a livelihood, and be able in his turn to raise a 
family. A copy of this indenture is given to the apprentice 
or his friends, and the magistrate keeps a record of it, to 
which recourse may be had, in case of failure by the master 
in any point of performance. This desire among the masters 
to have more hands employed in working for them, induces 
them to pay the passage of young persons of both sexes, who, 
on their arrival, agree to serve them one, two, three, or four 
years; those who have already learned a trade, agreeing for 
a shorter term, in proportion to their skill, and the consequent 
immediate value of their service: and those who have none, 
agreeing for a longer term, in consideration of being taught 
an art their poverty would not permit them to acquire in their 
own country. ORS f 
The almost general mediocrity of fortune that prevails in 
America, obliging its people to follow some business for sub- 
sistence, those vices that arise usually from idleness, are in a 
great measure prevented. Industry and constant employ- 
ment are great preservatives of the morals and virtue of a 
nation. Hence bad examples to youth are more rare in Ame- 
rica, which must be a comfortable consideration to parents. 
To this may be truly added, that serious religion, under its 
various denominations, is- not only-tolerated, but respected 
and practised. Atheism is unknown there ; and infidelity rare 
and secret; so that persons may live to a great age in that 





country without having their piety shocked by meeting with 
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either an atheist or an infidel, And the Divine Being seems 
to have manifested his approbation of the mutual forbearance 
and kindness with which the different sects treat each other, 
by the remarkable prosperity with which he has been pleased 
to favor the whole country. 





THOUCHTS ON COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 
Of Embargoes upon Corn, and of the Poor, 


In inland high countries, remote from the sea, and whose 
rivers are small, running from the country, and not to it, as 
1s the case with Switzerland ; great distress may arise from 
a course of bad harvests, if public granaries are not provided 
and kept well stored. Anciently, too, before navigation was 
so general, ships so plenty, and commercial transactions so 
weil established ; even maritime countries might be occasi- 
onally distressed by bad crops. But such is now the facility 
of communication between those countries, that an unrestrain- 
edcommerce can scarce ever fail of procuring a sufficiency 
for any of them. If indeed any government is so imprudent 
as to lay its hands on imported corn, forbid its exportation, or 
compel its sale at limited prices, there the people may sutfer 
some famine from merchants avoiding their ports, But wher- 
ever commerce is known to be always free, and the merchant 
absolute master of his commodity, as in Holland, there will 
always be a reasonable supply. 

When an exportation of corn takes place, occasioned by a 
higher price in some foreign countries, it is common to raise 
aclamor, on the supposition that we shall thereby produce 
a domestic famine. ‘Then follows a prohibition, founded on 
the imaginary distresses of the poor, The poor, to be sure, if 
in distress, should be relieved; but if the tte could have 
a high price for his corn from the foreign demand, must he by 
a prohibition of exportation be compelled to take a low price, 
not of the poor only, but of every one that eats bread, even 
the richest? The duty of relieving the poor is incumbent on 
the rich; but by this operation the whole burden of itis laid 
on the farmer, who is to relieve the rich at the same time. 
Of the poor, too, those who are maintained by the parishes 
have no right to claim this sacrifice of the farmer; as while 
they have their allowance, it makes no difference to them, 
whether bread be cheap or dear. Those working poor, who 
now mind business only five or four days in the ont, if bread 
should be so dear as to oblige them to work the whole siz re= 
quired by the commandment, do not seem to be aggrieved, 
so as to have a right to public redress. ‘There will then re- 
main, comparatively, only a few families in every district, 
who, from sickness or a great number of children, will be so 
distressed by a high price of corn, as to need relief; and these 
should be taken care of by particular benefactions, without 
restraining the farmer’s profit. 

Those who fear that exportation may so far drain the 
country of corn, as to starve ourselves, fear what never did, 
nor never can happen. They may as well, when they view 
the tide ebbing towards the sea, fear that all the water will 
leave the river. The price of corn, like water, will find its 
own level. ‘The more we export, the dearer it becomes at 
home ; the more is received abroad, the cheaper it becomes 
there ; and, as soon as these prices are equal, the exporta- 
tion stops of course. As the seasons vary in different coun- 
tries, the calamity of a bad harvest is never universal, If, 
then, all ports were always open, and all commerce free, 
every maritime country would generally eat bread at the me- 
dium price, or average of all the harvests ; which would pro- 
bably be more equal than we can make it by our artificial re 
gulations, and therefore a more steady encouragement to 
agriculture. The nation would all have bread at this middle 
price: and that nation, which at any time inhumanly refuses 
to relieve the distresses of another nation, deserves no come 
passion when in distress itself. 


Of the Effects of Dearness of Provisions upon Working, and 


upon Manufactures, 


The common people do not work for pleasure generally, 
but from necessity, Cheapness of provisions makes them 
more idle ; less work is then done, it is then more in demand 
proportionally, and of course the price rises. Dearness of 
provisions obliges the manuiacturer to work more days and 
more hours: thus more work is done than equals the usual 
demand: of course it becomes cheaper, and the manufac- 
tures in consequence, 

Of an open Trade, 

W poy in general, it would be better if government med- 
died no farther with trade, than to protect it, and let it take its 
course. Most of the statutes or acts, edicts, or arrests, and 
placarts of parliaments, princes, and states, for regulating, 
directing, or restraining of trade, have, we think, been either 
political blunders, or jobs obtained by artful men for private 
advantage under pretence of public good. When Colbert 
assembled some of the wise old merchants of France, and 
desired their advice and opinion how he.could best serve and 
promote commerce; their answer, after consultation, was in 
three words only, Laissez nous faire ; ‘ Let us alone,—It is 
said by a very solid writer of the same nation, that he is well 
advanced in the science of politics, who knows the full force 
of that maxim, Pas trop gowverner, ‘ not to govern too much ;’ 
which, perhaps, would be of more use when applied to trade, 
than in any other public concern. It were therefore to be 
wished, that commerce were as free between all the nations 
of the world as it is between the several counties of Eng- 
Jan@; so would all, by mutual communications, obtain more 
enjoyments, Those counties do not ruin each’ other by 
trade, neither would the nations. No nation was ever ruined 
by trade, even, seemingly the most disadvantageous. 

Whenever desirable superfluities are imported, industry is 
excited, and thereby plenty is produced. Were only neces- 





saries permitted to be purchased, men would work no more 
than was necessary for that purpose. 


Of Prohibitions with respect to the Exportation of Gold and 
Silver. 


Could Spain and Portugal have succeeded in executing 
their foolish laws for hedging in the cuckoo, as Locke calls it, 
and have kept at home all the gold and silver, those metals 
would by this time have been of little more value than so 
much lead or iron. Their plenty would have lessened their 
value. We see the folly of these edicts; but are not our 
own prohibitory and restrictive laws, that are professedly 
made with intention to bring a balance in our favor from our 
trade with foreign nations to be paid in money, and laws to 
prevent the necessity of exporting that money, which if they 
could be thoroughly executed, would make money as plenty, 
and of as little value; I say, are not such laws to those 
Spanish edicts; follies of the same family ? 


Of the Returns for Foreign Articles, 

In fact, the produce of other countries can hardly be obtain- 
ed, unless by fraud and rapine, without giving the produce of 
our land or our industry in exchange for them. If we have 
mines of gold and silver, gold and silver may then be called 
the produce of our land ; if we have not, we can only fairly 
obtain those metals by giving for them the produce of our land 
or industry. When we have them, they are then only that 
produce or industry in another shape ; which we may give, 
if the trade requires it, and our other produce will not suit, in 
exchange for the produce of some other country that furnishes 
what we have more occasion for, or more desire. When we 
have to an inconvenient degree, parted with our gold and sil- 
ver, our industry is stimulated afresh to procure more; that 
by its means we may contrive to procure the same advan- 
tages. 

Of Restraints upon Commeree in Time of War. 

When princes make war by prohibiting commerce, each 
may hurt himself as much as his enemy. Traders, who b 
their business are promoting the common good of mankind, 
as well as farmers and fishermen, who labor for the subsis- 
tence of all, should never be interrupted or molested in their 
business, but enjoy the protection of all in the time of war, 
as well as in the time of peace. 

This policy, those we are pleased to call barbarians have, 
in a great measure, adopted : for the trading subjects of any 
power, with whom the emperor of Morocco may be at war, 
are not liable to capture when within sight of his land, going 
or coming; and have otherwise free liberty to trade and re- 
side in his dominions. 

As a maritime power, we presume it is not thought right 
that Great Britain should grant such freedom, except partial- 
ly, as in the case of war with France, when tobacco is allow- 
ed to be sent thither under the sanction of passports, 


Exchanges in Trade may be gainful to each Party. 

In transactions of trade it is not to be supposed that, like 
gaming, what one party gains the other must necessarily lose, 
The gain to each may be equal. If A has more corn than 
he can consume, but wants cattle, and B has more cattle, 
but wants com, exchange is gain to each: hereby the com- 
mon stock of comforts in life is increased. 


Of Paper Credit. 

It is impossible for government to circumscribe or fix the 
extent of paper credit, which must of course fluctuate. Go- 
vernment may as well pretend to lay down rules for the ope- 
rations, or the confidence of every individual in the course of 


his trade, Any seeming temporary evil arising must natu- 
rally work its own cure, 





HUMOROUS ACCOUNT OF A CUSTOM AMONG THE 
AMERICANS, ENTITLED WHITE-WASHING. 
Altributed to the Pen of Dr. Franklin. 

Avruoveu the following article has not yet appeared in 
any collection of the works of this great philosopher, we are 
inclined to receive the general opinion (from the plainness of 
the style, and the humor which characterizes it), to be the 
performance of Dr, Franklin.— 

My wish is to give you some account of the people of these 
new States, but I'am far from being qualified for the purpose, 
boves a0 yet seen little more than the cities of New-York 
and Philadelphia. I have discovered but few national singu- 
larities among them. ‘Their customs and manners are near- 
ly the same with those of England, which they have long been 
used to copy. For, previous to the Revolution, the Ameri- 
cans were from their infancy taught to look up to the English 
as patterns of perfection in all things. I have observed, how- 
ever, one custom, which, for aught I know, is peculiar to this 
country ; an account of it will serve to fill up the remainder 
of this sheet, and may afford you some amusement. 

_ When a young couple are about to enter into the matrimo- 
nial state, a never-failing article in the marriage-treaty is, 
that the. lady shall have and enjoy the free and unmolested ex- 
ercise of the rights of siheansiing, with all its ceremonials, 
privileges, and appurtenances. A young woman would fore- 
go the most advantageous connexion, and even disappoint the 
warmest wish of her heart, rather than resign the invaluable 
right. You would wonder what this privilege of white-wash- 
ing is: I will endeavor to give you some idea of the ceremo- 
ny, as I have seen it performed. 

There is no season of the year in which the lady may not 
claim her privilege, if she pleases; but the latter end of May 
is most generally fixed upon for the purpose. The attentive 
husb may judge by certain prognostics when the storm is 
nigh athand. When the lady is unusually fretful, finds fault 
with the servants, is discontented with the children, and com- 





plains much of the filthiness of every thing about her—these 
are signs which ought not to be neglected ; yet they are not 
decisive, as they sometimes come on and go off again, with. 
out producing any farther effect. But if, when the husband 
rises in the morning, he should observe in the ~~ a wheel- 
barrow with a quantity of lime in it, or should see certain 
buckets with lime dissolved in water, there is then no time to 
be lost; he ey locks up the a og or closet 
where his papers or his private property is kept, and putti 
the ke in hie pocket, betakes Fimeelt to flight: for'a hue 
band, however beloved, becomes a perfect nuisance durin; 
this season of female rage, his authority is superseded, his 
commission is suspended, and the very scullion, who cleans 
the brasses in the kitchen, becomes of more consideration and 
importance than him, He has nothing for it, but to abdicate, 
and run from an evil which he can neither prevent nor mol- 
lify. 
The husband gone, the ceremony begins. The walls are 
in a few minutes stripped of their furniture ; paintings, prints, 
and looking-glasses, lie in a huddled heap about the floors ; 
the curtains are drawn from the testers, the beds crammed 
into the windows ; chairs and tables, bedsteads and cradles, 
crowd the yard; and the garden fence hends beneath the 
weight of carpets, blankets, cloth cloaks, old coats, and rag- 
ed breeches, Here may be seen the lumber of the kitchen, 
forming a dark and confused mass : for the fore-ground of the 
picture, gridirons and frying-pans, rusty shovels and broken 
tongs, spits and pots, and the fractured remains of rush-bot- 
tomed chairs. There a closet has disgorged its bowels, crack- 
ed tumblers, broken wine glasses, phials of forgotten physic, 
papers of unknown wders, seeds and dried herbs, handfuls 
of old corks, tops of tea-pots, and stoppers of departed de- 
canters ;—from the rag-hole in the garret to the rat-hole in 
the cellar, no place escapes unrummaged. It would seem 
as if the day of general doom was come, and the utensils of 
the house were dragged forth to jud In this tempest, 
the words of Lear naturally present themselves, and might, 
with some alteration, be made strictly applicable : 
——Let the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful pudder o’er our heads, 

Find out their en’mies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 

That hast within thee, undivulged crimes, 

Unwhipt of justice !— ‘ 

— Close pent-up guilt, 

Raise your concealing continents, and ask 

These dreadful summoners grace ! 

This ceremony completed, and the house thoroughly eva- 
cuated, the next operation is to smear the walls and ceilings 
of every room and closet with brushes dipped in a solution of 
lime, called white-wush ; to pour buckets of water over eve: 
floor, and scratch all the partitions and wainscots with roug! 
brushes wet with soap-suds, and dipped in stone-cutter’s sand. 
The windows by no means escape the general deluge. A sere 
vant scrambles out upon the pent-house, at the risk of her 
neck, and with a mug in her hand, and a bucket within reach, 
she dashes away innumerable gallons of water against the 
glass panes; to the great annoyance of the passengers in the 
street, 

I have been told that an action at law was once brought against 
one of these water-nymphs, by a person who had a new suit 
of clothes spoiled by this operation ; but, after long argument, 
it was determined by the whole court, that the action would 
not lie, i h as the deft was in the exercise of a 
legal right, and not answerable for the consequences ; and so 
the poor gentleman was doubly nonsuited ; for he lost not only 
his suit of clothes, but his suit at law. 

These smearings and scratchings, washings and dashings, 
being duly performed, the next ceremony isto cleanse and re= 
place the distracted furniture. You may have seen a house 
raising, or a ship-launch, when all the hands within reach are 
collected together : recollect if you can the hurry, bustle, con- 
fusion, and noise of such a scene, and you will have some idea 
of this cleaning match. The misfortune is, that the sole ob- 
ject is to make things clean ; it matters not how many useful, 
ornamental, or valuable articles are mutilated, or suffer death, 
under the operation ; a mahogany chair and carved frame une 
dergo the same discipline ; they are to be made clean at all 
events ; but their preservation Is not worthy of attention, For 
instance, a fine large engraving is laid flat upon the floor; 
smaller prints are piled upon it, and the superincumbent weight 
cracks the glasses of the lower tier ; but this is of no conse- 
quence. A valuable picture is placed leaning against the sharp 
corner of a table; others are made to lean against that, until 
the pressure of the whole forces the corner of the table through 
the canvass of the first. The frame and glass of a fine print 
are to be cleaned ; the spirit and oil used on this occasion are 
suffered to leak through and spoil the engraving ; no matter, 
if the glass is clean, and the frame shine, it is sufficient, the 
rest is not worthy of consideration. An able arithmetician 
has made an accurate calculation, founded on long experience, 
and has discovered, that the losses and destructions incident 
to two white-washings are equal to one removal, and three 
removals equal to one fire. 

The cleaning frolic over, matters begin to resume their pris- 
tine appearance. The storm abates, and all would be well 
again, but it is impossible that so great a convulsion, in so 
small a communion, should not produce some farther effects. 
For two or three weeks after the operation the family are 
usually afflicted with sore throats or sore eyes, occasioned by 
the caustic quality of the lime, or with severe colds from the 
exhalations of wet floors or damp walls. 

I know a gentleman, who was fond of accounting for every 
thing in a philosophicat way. He considers this, which I have 
called a custom, as a real periodical disease, peculiar to the 
climate. His train of reasoning is ingenious and whimsical ; 
but I am not at leisure to give you adetail. The result was, 
that he found the distemper to be incurable ; but after much 
study he conceived he had discovered a method to divert the 
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evil he could not subdue. F'or this purpose he caused a small 
building, about twelve feet square, to be erected in his garden, 
and furnished with some ordinary chairs and tables; and a 
few prints of the cheapest sort were hung against the walls, 
His was, that when the white-washing frenzy seized the 
females of his family, they might repair to this apartment, and 
and smear, and scour, to their heart’s content ; and so 
the violence of the disease in this out-post, while he en- 
joyed himself in quiet at head-quarters. But the experiment 
did not answer his expectation; it was impossible it should, 
since a principal part of the gratification consists in the lady’s 
having an uncontrolled right to torment her husband at least 
once a year, and to turn him out of doors, and take the reins 
of government into her own hands. 

Fier is a much better contrivance than this of the philo- 

er’s ; which is, to cover the walls of the house with paper ; 
this is. generally done ; and though it cannot abolish, it at 
least shortens the period of female dominion. The paper is 
decorated with flowers of various fancies, and made so orna- 
mental, that the women have admitted the fashion without 
perceiving the design. 

There is also another alleviationof the husband’s distress ; 
he generally has the privilege of a small room or closet for his 
ies anl papers, the key of which he is allowed to keep. 
This is considered as a privileged place, and stands like the 
land of Goshen amid the plagues of Egypt. But then he must 
be extremely cautious, and ever on his guard; for should he 
inadvertently go abroad and leave the key in his door, the 
housemaid, who is always on the watch for such an opportu- 
nity, mediately enters in triumph with buckets, brooms, and 
brushes ; takes possession of the premises, and forthwith puts 
all his books and papers to rights—to his utter confusion, and 
sometimes serious detriment, For instance : 

A gentleman was sued by the e of a tr n, on 
acharge found against him in the deceased’s books, to the 
amount of 30/, The defendant was strongly impressed with 
an idea that he had discharged the debt and taken a receipt; 
but as the transaction was of long standing, he knew not 
where to find the receipt. The suit went on in course, and 
the time approached when judgment would be obtained against 
him. He then sat seriously down to examine a large bundle 
of old papers, which he had untied and displayed on a table 
for that purpose. Inthe midst of his search, he was suddenly 
called away on business of importance ; he forgot to lock the 
door of his room. The housemaid, who had been long look- 
ing out for such an opportunity, verona | entered with the 
usual implements, and with great alacrity fell to cleaning the 
room and putting things ¢o rights. ‘The first object that struck 
her eye was the confused situation of the papers on the 
table; these were without delay bundled together like so 
many dirty knives and forks ; but in the action a small piece 
of paper fell unnoticed on the floor, which happened to be 
the very receipt in question: as it had no very respectable 
appearance, it was soon after swept out with the common 
dirt of the room, and carried in a rubbish pan into the yard. 
The trad had neglected to enter the credit in his book ; 
the defendant could find nothing to obviate the charge, and 
$0 judgment went against him for the debt and costs, A fort- 
uit after the whole was settled, and the money paid, one 

» children found the receipt among the rubbish in the 
yard. 

There 1s also another custom peculiar to the city of Phila- 
delphia, and nearly allied to the former. I mean that of 

ing the pavement before the doors every Saturday even- 
ing. I at first took this to be a regulation of the police ; but, 
on farther inquiry, find it is a religious rite, preparatory to the 
Sabbath; and is, I believe, the only religious rite in which the 
numerous sectaries of this city perfectly agree, The cere- 
mony begins about sunset, and continues till about ten or 
eleven at night. Itis very difficult for a stranger to walk the 
streets on those evenings ; he runs a continual risk of having 
a bucket of dirty water thrown against his legs ; but a Phila- 
delphian born, is so much. accustomed to the danger, that he 
avoids it with surprising dexterity. It is from. this circum- 
stance that a Philadelphian may be known any where by his 
gait. The streets of New-York are paved with rough 
stones; these indeed are not washed, but the dirt is so tho- 
roughly swept from before the doors, that the stones stand up 
sharp and prominent, to the great inconvenience of those who 
are not accustomed to so rough a path. But habit recon- 
ciles every thing. It is diverting enough to see a Philadel- 
phian at New-York ; he walks the streets with as much most 
ay caution, as if his toes were covered with corns, or his 
eet lamed with the gout; while a New-Yorker, as little ap- 
proving the plain masonry of Philadelphia, shuffles along the 
pavement like a parrot on amahogany table. 

_ It must be acknowled ed, that the ablutions I have men- 
tioned are attended with no. small inconvenience ; but the 
women would not be induced, from any consideration, to re= 
sign their privilege. Notwithstanding this, Ican give youthe 
Strongest assurances, that the women of America make the 
most faithful wives and the most attentive mothers in the 
world; and Iam sure you will join me in opinion, that if a 
married man is made miserable only one week in a whole 
year, he will have no great cause to complain of the matri- 
monial bond. 


4 
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ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 
IN THE CHARACTER OF A LADY; BUT REALLY BY THE 
SAME HAND, 
Sir, 

I nave lately seen a letter upon the subject of white-wash- 
tng, in which that necessary duty of a good housewife is treat- 
ed with unmerited ridicule. I should probably have forgot the 
foolish thing by this time : but the season coming on which 


most women think suitable for cleansing their apartments 
from the smoke and dirt of the winter, I find this saucy author 
dished up in every family, and his flippant performance quo- 
ted wherever a wife attempts to ise her ble pre- 
r ve, - ro the duties of her a enes 
rally employ their time to better purpose scribbling. 
The cares and comforts of a family han pee upon thes 
shoulders ; hence it is that there are but few female authors ; 
= \ men, ae how necessary yn Pee - to 
their happiness, take every opportunity of discouraging lite- 
rary accomplishments in the fae sex, 4 hear it echoed 
from every quarter,—‘ My wife cannot make verses, it is 
true ; but she makes an excellent ing; she can’t correct 
tbe press, but she can correct her children, and scold her 
servants with admirable discretion: she can’t unravel the in- 
tricacies of political economy and federal government; but 
she can knit charming stockings.’ And this they call prais- 
ing a wife, and doing justice to her chagacter, with much non- 
sense of the like kind. 
I say, women generally employ their time to much better 
purpose than scribbling ; otherwise this facetious writer had 
not gone so long unanswered. We have ladies who some- 
times lay down the needle, and take up the pen; I wonder 
none of them have attempted some reply. For my part, I do 
not pretend to be an author. I never appeared in print in my 
life, but I can no longer forbear saying something in answer 
to such impertinence, circulate how it may. Onh Sir, Con- 
sider our situation. Men are naturally inattentive to the de- 
cencies of life ; but why should [ be so complaisant? I say, 
they are naturally filthy creatures, If it were not that their 
connexion with the refined sex polished their x 
hada happy influence on the general economy of life, these 
lords of the creation would wallow in filth, and populous cities 
would infect the pees ap with their noxious vapors. It is 
the attention and assiduity of the women that prevent men 
from degenerating into mere swine. How important then are 
the services we render; and yet for these very services we 
are made the subject of ridicule and fun. Base ingratitude‘ 
Nauseous creatures! Perhaps you may think I am in a pas- 
sion. No, sir, I do assure you I never was more composed 
in my life, and yet it is enough to provoke a saint to see how 
unreasonably we are treated by the men. Why now, there’s 
my husband—a good-enough sort of a man in the main—but 
I will give you a sample of him. He comes into the parlor 
the other day, where, to be sure, was cutting up a piece of 
linen, ‘Lord !’ says.he, ‘what a flutter here is ! can’t bear 
to see the parlor look like a tailor’s shop : besides, I am going 
to make some important philosophicai experiments, and must 
have sufficient roorh.’ You must know my husband 1s one of 
your would-be philosophers. Well, I bundled up my linen as 
quick as I , and began to darn a pair of ruffles, which 
took no room, and could give no offence. I thought, however, 
I would watch my lord and master’s important business. In 
about half an hour the tables were covered with all manner of 
trumpery, bottles of water, phials of drugs, pasteboard, paper 
and cards, glue, paste, and gum-arabic ; files, knives, scissors, 
needles, rosin, wax, silk, thread, rags, jags, tags, books, 
pamphlets, and papers. Lord bless me! { am almost out of 
breath, and yet I have not enumerated half the articles. 
Well, to work he went, and although I did not understand the 
object of his manceuvres, yet I all sufficiently discover that 
he did not succeed in any one operation. I was glad of that, 
confess, and with good reason too: for, after he had fatigued 
himself with mischief, like a monkey in a china-shop, and 
had called the servants to clear every thing away, I took a 
view of the scene my parlor exhibited. I shall not even at- 
tempt a minute description ; suffice it to say, that he had 
overset his ink-stand, and stained my best mahogany table 
with ink ; he had spilt a quantity of vitriol, and burnt a large 
hole in my carpet: my marble hearth was all over spotted 
with melted rosin: beside this, he had broken three china 
cups, four wine-glasses, two tumblers, and one of my hand- 
somest decanters. And, after all, as I said before, I per- 
ceived that he had not succeeded in any one operation. By 
the bye, tell your friend, the white-wash scribbler, that thisis 
one means by which our closets become furnished with halves 
of china bowls, cracked tumblers, broken wine-glasses, tops 
of tea-pots, and en of departed decanters. I say, I took 
a view of the dirt and devastation my philosophic husband had 
occasioned ; and there I sat, like Patience on a mouument, 
smiling at grief; but it worked inwardly. I would almost as 
soon the melted rosin and vitriol had been in his throat, as on 
my dear marble hearth, and my beautiful carpet. Itis not true 
that women have no power over their own feelings ; for not- 
withstanding this provocation, I said nothing, or next to no- 
thing : for I only observed, very pleasantly, what a lady of 
my acquaintance had told me, that the reason why philoso- 
hers are called literary men, is because they make a great 
itter : not a word more : however, the servant cleared away, 
and down sat the philosopher. A friend dropt in soon after— 
‘ Your servant, sir, how do you do’: ‘O Lord, I am almest 
fatigued to death ; I have been all the morning making philo- 
sophical experiments.’ I was now more hardly put to it to 
smother a laugh, than I had been just before to contain my 
rage; my precious went out soon after, and I,as you may 
suppose, mustered all my forces: brushes, buckets, soap, 
sand, limeskins, and cocoa-nut shells, with all the powers of 
housewifery were immediately employed. I was. certain] 
the best philosopher of the two : for my experiments pen 
ed, and his did not. All was well again, except my poor car- 
pet—my vitriolized carpet, which still continued a mournful 
memento of philosophic fury, or rather philosophic folly. ‘The 
pee was scarce over, when in came my experimental 
philosopher, and told me, with all the indifference in the 
world, that he had invited six gentlemen to dine with him 
at three o’clock. It was then past one. I complained of the 











short notice ; ‘ Poh! poh ? said he, ‘ you can get a leg of mut- 


ton, and a loin of veal, and a few potatoes, which will do well 
enough.’ Heavens! what a chaos must the head of a philo~ 
sopher be! a leg of mutton, a loin of veal, and potatoes! I 
was at a loss whether I should laugh or be angry ; but there 
was no time for determining: I had but an hour and a half to 
= a world of business a piicephy — had suffered in 
e cause of experimen! ilosophy in morning, was 
destined to be most shamefully daheowed in the afternoon by 
a deluge of nasty tobacco juice. Gentlemen smokers love se- 
gars better than ts. Think, sir, what a woman must 
endure under such circumstances ; and then, after all, to be 
reproached will her cleanliness, and to have her white-wash- 
ings, her scourings, and scrubbings made the subject of r:2.- 
cule, it is more than patience can put up with. What 5 have 
now exhibited is but a small specimen of the injuries we sustain 
from the boasted superiority of men. But we will not be 
laughed out of our cleanliness. A woman would rather be 
called any thing than a slut, as a man would rather be thought 
a knave than a fool. Thad a great deal more to sa , but am 
called away; we are just preparing to white-wash, and of 
course I have a great deal of business on my hands. The 
white-wash buckets are paraded, the brushes are ready, my 
husband is gone off—so much the better ; when we are u 
a thorough cleaning, the first dirty thing to be rem is 
one’s husband. I am called for again, Adieu. 





FINAL SPEECH OF DR. FRANKLIN IN THE LATE 
FEDERAL CONVENTION.* 
Mr. PreEsipEnt, 
.. I conress that I do not entirely app of this constit 
tion at present; but, Sir, I am not sure I shall never ap- 
prove it; for having lived long, I have experienced many in- 
stances of being obliged, by better information, or fuller con- 
sideration, to change opinions even on important subjects, 
which I once thought right, but found to be otherwise. It 
is, therefore, that the older I grow, the more apt I am to 
doubt my own judgment, and to pay more respect to the 
e 
in 





judgment of others. Most men, ed, as well as most 
sects in religion, think th 1 P ion of all truth, 
and that whenever others differ from them, it is so far error. 
Steel, a pr , in a dedication, tells the Pope, that, 
‘the only difference between our two churches, in their 
— of the certainty of their doctrine is, the Roman 
church is infallible, and the church of England never in the 
wrong.’ But, though many private persons think almost as 
highly of their own infallibility as that of their sect, few ex- 
press it so naturally as a certain French lady, who, in a lit- 
tle dispute with her sister, said, ‘I don’t know how it hap- 
pens, sister, but I meet with nobody but myself that is al- 
ways in the right.’ Jl n'y @ que moi qui a toujours raison. 
In these sentiments, Sir, I agree to this constitution, with 
all its faults, if they are such ; because I think a general go- 
vernment necessary for us, and there is no form of govern- 
ment but what may be a blessing, if well administered ; and 
I believe, farther, that this is likely to be well administered 
for a course of years, and can only end in despotism, as 
other forms have done before it, when the people shall be- 
come so corrupted as to need despotic government, being 
incapable of any other. I doubt, too, whether any other 
convention we can obtain, may be able to make a better 
constitution: for when you assemble a number of men, to 
have the advantage of their joint wisdom, you inevitably as- 
semble with those men all their prejudices, their f » 
their errors of opinion, their local interests, and their selfish 
views. From such an assembly can a perfect production 
be expected? It therefore astonishes me, Sir, to find this 
system approaching so near to perfection as it does ; and I 
think it will astonish our enemies, who are waiting with con- 
fidence, to hear that our councils are confounded, like those 
of the builders of Babel, and that our States are on the point 
of separation, only to meet hereafter for the purpose of cut- 
ting each other’s throats. 

Thus I consent, Sir, to this constitution, because I expect 
no better, and because I am not sure that this is not the 
best. The opinions I have had of its errors I sacrifice to 
the public good. I have never whispered a syllable of them 
abroad. Within these walls they were born, and here they 
shall die. If every one of us, in returning to our constitu- 
ents, were to report the objections — ye had to it, = en- 
deavor to gain partisans in support of them, we might pre- 
vent its cae as received, and thereby lose all the 
salutary effects and great advantages resulting naturally in 
our favor among foreign nations, as well as ——a— 
from our real or apparent unanimity, Much of the strength 
and efficiency of any government, im procuring and securing 
happiness to the people, depends on opinion ; on the general 
opinion of the goodness of that government, as well as of the 
wisdom and integrity of its govenors. 

I hope, therefore, that for our own sakes, as a part of the 

ople, and for the sake of our posterity, we shall act hearti- 
c and i ly in rec ding this constitution, 
wherever our influence may extend, and turn our future 
thoughts and endeavors to the means of having it well admi- 
nistered. 

On the whole, Sir, I cannot help expressing a wish, that 
every member of the Convention, who may still have - 8 
tions, would with me, on this occasion, doubt a little of his 
own infallibility, and, to make manifest our unanimity, put 
his name to this instrument. 

[The motion was the» made for adding the last formula, 


viz. > 


* Our reasons for ascribing this speech to Dr. Franklin, are ite 
internal evidence, and its having appeared with his name, during 
his lifetime, uncontradicted, in an American periodical publi- 
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Done in Convention, by the unanimous consent, &c, 
which was agreed to, and added accordingly.] 





PREFERENCE OF BOWS AND ARROWS IN WAR TO 
FIRE-ARMS. 
TO MAJOR-GENERAL LEE, 
Dear Sir, Philadelphia, Feb. 11, 1736, 

Tue bearer, Mons. Arundel, is directed by the Congress 
to repair to General Schuyler, in order to be employed by 
him in the artillery service. He proposes to wait on you in 
his way, and has requested me to introduce him by a line 
to you. He has been an officer in the French service, as 
you will see by his commissions ; and, professing a good will 
to our cause, 1 hope he may be useful in instructing our 
gunners and matrosses: perhaps he may advise in opening 
the nailed cannon, 

I received the enclosed the other day from an officer, Mr, 
Newland, who served in the two last wars, and was known 
by General Gates, who spoke well of him to me when I was 
at Cambridge. He is desirous now of entering into your 
service. I have advised him to wait upon you at New- 


ork. 

They still talk big in England, and threaten hard; but 
their language is somewhat civiller, at least not quite so dis- 
respectful to us. By degrees they come to their senses; 
but too late, I fancy, for their interest. 

We have got a large quantity of saltpetre, one hundred 
and twenty tons, and thirty more expected. Powder mills 
are now wanting; I believe we must set to work and make 
it by hand. But I still wish, with you, that pikes could be 
introduced, and I would add bows and arrows: these were 
good weapons, and not wisely laid aside. 

1, Because a man may shoot as truly with a bow as with 
a common musket. 

2. He can discharge four arrows in the time of charging 
and discharging one Bullet. 

3. His object is not taken from his view by the smoke of 
his own side. 

4. A flight of arrows seen coming upon them terrifies and 
disturbs the enemy’s attention to his business, 

5. An arrow sticking in any part of a man, puts him hors 
du combat till it is extracted. 

6. Bows and arrows are more easily provided every where 
than muskets and ammunition. 

Polydore Virgil, speaking of one of our battles against the 
French in Edward the Third’s reign, mentions the great 
confusion the enemy was thrown into, sagittarum nube, trom 
the English; and concludes, Est res profecto dictu mirabilis 
ut tantus ac potens exercitus a solis feré Anglicis sagittariis 
vietus fuerit; adeo Anglus est sagittipotens, et id genus are 
morum valet, If so much execution was done by arrows 
when men wore some defensive armor, how much more 
might be done now that it is out of use! 

am glad you are come to New-York, but I also wish 
you could be in Canada. There is a kind of suspense in 
men’s minds here at present, waiting to see what terms will 
be offered from England. I expect none that we can ac- 
cept; and when that is generally seen, we shall be more 
unanimous and more decisive: then your proposed solemn 
league and convenant will go better down, and perhaps most 
of our other strong measures be adopted. 

I am always glad to hear from you, but I do not deserve 
your favors, being so bad a correspondent. My eyes will 
now hardly serve me to write by night, and these short days 
have been all taken up by such variety of business that I 
seldom can sit down ten minutes without interruption—God 
give you success! 

T am, with the greatest esteem, 
Yours affectionately, 
B. FRaANKLin. 





ON THE THEORY OF THE EARTH 
TO ABBE SOULIAVE. 
Sir, ‘assy, September 22, 1782. 

I return the papers with some corrections. I did not 
find coal-mines under the calcareous rock in Derbyshire, I 
only remarked, that at the lowest part of that rocky mountain 
which was in sight, there were oyster shells mixed with the 
stone; and part of the high country of Derby being probably 
as much above the level of the sea as the coal-mines of 
Whitehaven were below, it seemed a proof that there had 
been a great bouleversement in the surface of that island, 
some part of it having been depressed under the sea, and 
other parts, which had been under it, being raised above it, 
Such changes in the superficial parts of the globe seemed to 
me unlikely to happen if the earth were solid at the centre, 
I therefore imagined that the internal parts might be a fluid 
more dense, and of greater specific gravity than any of the 
solids we are acquainted with ; which therefore might swim 
in or 7 that fluid. Thus the surface of the globe would 
be a shell, capable of being broken and disordered by the 
violent movements of the fluid on which it rested. And as 
air has been compressed by art so as to be twice as dense as 
water, in which case, if such air and water could be contained 
in a strong glass vessel, the air would be seen to take the 
lowest place, and the water to float above and upon it; and, 
as we know not yet the degree of density to which air ma 
be compressed, and M. Amontons calculated, that its densi- 

| spel om as it approached the centre in the same propors 
as above the surface, it would, at the depth of leagues, 
be heavier than gold, possibly the dense fluid occupying the 








internal parts of the globe might be air compressed. And 
as the force of expansion in dense air when heated, is in pro- 
portion to its density ; this central air might afford another 
agent to move the surface, as well as be of use in keeping 
alive the central fires; though, as you observe, the sudden 
rarefaction of water, coming into contact with those fires, may 
be an agent sufficiently strong for that purpose, when act- 
ing bet the i t earth, and the fluid on which it 





If one might indulge imagination in supposing how such a 
globe was emod, I Shcald sanecien, that vil the elements in 
separate particles, being originally mixed in confusion, and 
occupying a great space, me would (as soon as the Almigh- 
ty fiat ordained gravity, or the mutual attraction of certain 
parts, and the mutual repulsion of other parts, to exist) 
all move towards their common centre ; that the air being 
a fluid whose parts repel each other, though drawn to the 
common centre by their gravity, would be densest towards 
the centre, and rarer as more remote; Pipe ome all 
bodies, lighter than the central parts of that air, im- 
mersed in it, would recede from the centre and rise till they 
arrive at that region of the air which was of the same spe- 
cific gravity with themselves, where they would rest ; while 
other matter mixed with the lighter air, would descend, and the 
two, meeting, would form the shell of the first earth, leaving the 
upper atmosphere nearly clear, The original movement of 
the parts towards their common centre would form a whirl 
there: which would continue in the turning of the new formed 
globe upon its axis, and the greatest diameter of the shell 
would be in its equator. If by any accident afterward the 
axis should be changed, the dense internal fluid, by altering 
its form, must burst the shell, and throw all its substance into 
the confusion in which we find it. I will not trouble you at 
present with my fancies concerning the manner of forming 
the rest of our system. Superior beings smile on our Theo- 
ries, and at our presumption in making them, I will just 
mention that your observation of the ferruginous nature of 
the lava, which is thrown out from the de ths of our volca- 
noes gave me great pleasure. It has long been a supposition 
of mine, that the iron contained in the sub of the globe 
has made it capable of becoming, as it is, a great magnet ; 
that the fluid of mequeion exists perhaps in all space ; so 
that there is a magnetical North and South of the universe, 
as well as of this globe; and that if it were possible for a 
man to fly from star to star, he might govern his course by 
the compass : that it was by the power of this general mag- 
netism this globe became a particular — In soft or 
hot iron the fiuid of magnetism is naturally diffused equally ; 
when within the influence of a magnet, it is drawn to one end 
of the iron, made denser there and rarer at the other. While 
the iron continues soft and hot, it is only a temporary mag- 
net ; if it cools or grows hard in that situation, it becomes a 
permanent one, the magnetic fluid not easily resuming its 
equilibrium. Perhaps it may be owing to the permanent 
magnetism of this globe, which it had not at first, that its 
axis is at present kept parallel to itself, and not liable to the 
changes it formerly suffered, which occasioned the rupture of 
its shell, the submersions and emersions of its lands, and the 
confusion of its seasons. ‘The present polar and equatorial 
diameters differing from each other near ten leagues, it is 
easy to conceive, in case some power should shift the axis 
gradually, and place it in the present equator, and make the 
new equator pass through the present poles, what a sinking 
of waters would happen in the present equatorial regions, 
and what a rising in the present polar regions; so that 
vast tracts would * discovered that now are under water, 
and others covered that now are dry, the water rising 
and sinking in the different extremes near five leagues! 
Such an operation as this possibly occasioned much of Eu- 
rope, and, among the rest, of this mountain of Passy, on 
which I live, and which is composed of li , rock, and 
sea-shells, to be abandoned by the sea, and to change its an- 
cient climate, which seems to have been a hot one. The 
globe being now become a perfect magnet, we are perhaps 
safe from any future change of its axis. But we are still 
subject to the accidents on the surface, which are occasioned 
by a wave in the internal ponderous fluid: and such a wave 
is produced by the sudden violent explosion you mention, 
happening from the junction of water and fire under the earth, 
which not only lifts the incumbent earth that is over the ex- 
plosion, but impressing with the same force the fluid under it, 
creates a wave that may run a thousand leagues, lifting, and 
thereby shaking successively, all the countries under which 
it passes. I know not whether I have expressed myself so 
clearly, as not to get out of your sight in these reveries. If 
they occasion any new inquiries, and produce a better hypo- 
thesis, they will not be quite useless. You see I have given 
a loose to imagination, but I approve much more your method 
of philosophizing, which proceeds upon actual observation, 
makes a collection of facts, and concludes no farther than 
those facts will warrant. In my present circumstances, that 
mode of studying the nature of the globe is out of my power, 
and therefore I have permitted myself to wander a little in 
the wilds of fancy. With great esteem, I have the honor to 
ey Sir, &e. 
B. FRANKLIN, 

P. S. I have heard that chemists can by their art decom- 
pose stone and wood, extracting a considerable quantity of 
water from the one, and air from the other. It seems natural 
to conclude from this, that water and air were ingredients in 
their original composition ; for men cannot make new matter 
of any kind. In the same manner do we not suspose, that 
when we consume combustibles of all kinds, and produce 
heat or light, we do not create that heat or light, we only 

















decompose a substance which received it originally as a 
of its compealien ? Heat may thus be considered be so 
inally in a fluid state; but, attracted by organized bodies in 
their growth, becomes a part of the solid. Besides this, { 
can conceive that, in the first assemblage of the particles of 
which this earth is composed, each brought its portion of the 
loose heat that had been connected with it, and the whole, 
when pressed together, produced the internal fire which still 
subsists, 
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LOOSE THOUGHTS; 
ON THE UNIVERSAL FLUID, &c. 
assy, June 25, 1784, 
® UNIVERSAL space, as far as we know of it, seems to be 
ay with subtle fluid, whose motion, or vibration, is called 
ight. 

*This fluid may possibly be the same with that which, be. 
ing attracted by and entering into other more solid matter, 
dilates the substance, by separating the constituent particles, 
and so rendering some solids fluid, and maintaining the fluid- 
ity of others re which fluid when our bodies are totally de. 
prived, they are said to be frozen ; when they have a 
quantity they are in health, and fit to perform all their func. 
tions; it is then called natural heat: when too much, it is 
called fever; and when forced into the body in too great a 
quantity from without, it gives pain by separating and de. 
stroying the flesh, and is then called burning ; the fluid 
so entering and acting is called fire. 

While organized bodies, animal or vegetable, are augment. 
ing in growth, or are supplying their continual waste, is_not 
this done by attracting and consolidating this fluid called fire, 
so as toform of it a part of their substance? and is it nota 
separation of the parts of such substance, which, dissolving 
its solid state, sets that subtle fluid at liberty, when it again 
makes its appearance as fire ? 

For the power ofman relative to matter seems limited to 
the dividing it, or mixing the various kinds of it, or changing 
its form and appearance by different compositions of it; but 
does not extend to the making or creating of new matter, or 
annihilating the old: thus, if fire be an original element, or 
kind of matter, its quantity is fixed and permanent in the 
world. We cannot destroy any part of it, or make addition 
to it; we can only separate it from that which confines it, 
and set it at liberty, as when we put wood in a situation to 
be burnt; or transfer it from one solid to another, as when 
we make lime by burning stone, a part of the fire dislod 
from the wood being left in the stone. May not this fluid 
when at liberty be capable of penetrating and entering into 
all bodies, organized or not; quitting easily in totality those 
not epuaieal and quitting easily in part those which are; 
the part assumed and fixed remaining till the body is dise 
solved? 

It is not this fluid which keeps asunder the particles of air, 
permitting them to approach, or separating them more, in 
proportion as its quantity is diminished or argumented, Is it 
not the greater gravity of the particles of air, which forces 
the particles of this fluid to mount with the matters to which 
it is attached, as smoke or vapour ? 

Does it not seem to have a great affinity with water, since 
it will quit a solid to unite with that fluid, and go off with it 
in vapor, leaving the solid cold to the touch, and the degree 
measurable by the thermometer ? 

The vapor rises attached to this fluid; but at a certain 
height they separate, and the vapor descends in rain, retain 
ing but little of it, in snow or hail less, What becomes of 
that fluid? Does it rise above our atmosphere,.and mix 
equally with the universal mass of the same kind ? Or-does a 
spherical stratum of it, denser, or less mixed with air, ate 
tracted by this globe, and repelled or pushed up only to a cere 
tain height from its surface, by the greater weight of air, re- 
main there surrounding the globe, and proceeding with it 
round the sun ? é 

In such case, as there may be a continuity or communi- 
cation of this fluid through the air quite down to the earth, is 
it not by the vibrations given to it by the sun that light ap- 

ears to us; and may it not be, that every one of the infinite- 
k small vibrations, striking common matter with a certain 
+ hea enter its substance, are held there by attraction, and 
augmented by succeeding vibrations, till the matter has re- 

ceived as much as their force can drive into it? 

Ts it not thus that the surface of this globe is continually 
heated by such repeated vibrations in the day, and cooled by 
the escape of the heat when those vibrations are discon- 
tinued in the night, or intercepted and reflected by clouds ? 

Is it not thus that fire is amassed, and makes the greatest 
part of the substance of combustible bodies ? pe 

Perhaps when this globe was first formed, and its original 
particles took their place at certain distances from the centre, 
in proportion to their greater or less gravity, the fluid fire, 
attracted towards that centre, might in great part be obliged, 
as lightest, to take place above the rest, and thus form the 
sphere of fire above supposed, which would afterward be 
continually diminishing by the substance it afforded to 4 
nized bodies; and the quantity restored to it again by the 
burning or other separating of the parts of those bodies, 

Is not the natura! heat of animals thus produced, by sepa- 
rating in digestion the parts of food, and setting their fire at li 
berty? 

HY it not this sphere of fire which kindles the wandering 
globes that sometimes pass through it in our course round the 
sun, have their surface kindled by it and burst when their in- 
cluded air is greatly rarifted by the heat on their burning sur 
faces ? 

END OF FRANKLIN'S LIFE AND ESSAYS, 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 





BY JOHN WILSON, ESQ. 
Author of “ The Foresters,” ‘* Noctes Ambrosian,” etc. 
and Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE LILY OF LIDDESDALE, 


Tuer country all round rang with the beauty of Amy Gor- 
don; and although it was not known who first bestowed upon 
her the appellation, yet she now bore no other than the Lily 
of Liddesdale. She was the only child of a shepherd, and 
herself a shepherdess. Never had she been out of the val- 
ley in which she was born; but many had come from the 
neighboring districts just to look upon her as she rested with 
her flock on the hill-side, as she issued smiling from her fa- 
ther’s door, or sat in her serener loveliness in the kirk on 
Sabbath-day. Sometimes there are living beings in nature 
as beautiful as in romance; reality surpasses imagination ; 
and we see breathing, brightening, and moving before our 
eyes, sights dearer to our hearts than any we ever beheld in 
the land of sleep. ; : 

It was thus that all felt who looked on the Lily of Liddes- 
dale. She had grown "P under the dews, and breath, and 
light of heaven, among the solitary hills ; and, now that she 
had attained to perfect womanhood, nature rejoiced in the 
beauty that gladened the stillness of these undisturbed glens, 
Why should this one maiden have been created lovelier than 
all others? In what did her surpassing loveliness consist ? 
None could tell; for had the most imaginative poet described 
this maiden, something that floated around her, an air of felt 
but unspeakable grace and lustre, would have been wanting 
in his picture. Her face was pale, yet tinged with such a 
faint and leaf-like crimson, that though she well deserved the 
name of the Lily, yet was she at times also like unto the rose. 
When asleep, or in silent thought, she was like the fairest of 
all the lilied brood; but when gliding along the braes, or 

inging her songs by the river side, she might well remind one 
of that other brighter and more dazzling tlower. Amy Gor- 
don knew that she was beautiful. She knew it from the eyes 
that in delight met hers, from the tones of so many gentle 
voices, from words of atfection from the old, and love from 
the young, from the sudden smile that met her when, in the 
morning, she tied up at the little mirror her long raven hair, 
and from the face and figure that looked up to her when she 
stooped to dip her pitcher in the clear mountain-well. ‘True 
that she was of lowly birth, and that her manners were form. 
ed ina shepherd’s hut, and among shepherdesses on the hill, 
But one week passed in the halls of the highly born would 
have sufficed to hide the little graceful symptoms of her hum- 
ble lineage, and to equal her in elegance with those whom in 
beauty = had far excelled, The sun and the rain had in- 
deed touched her hands, but nature had shaped them delicate 
and small, Light were her footsteps upon the verdant turf, 
and through the birch-wood glades and down. the rocky dells 
she glided or bounded along with a beauty that seemed at 
once native and alien there, like some creature of another 
clime that still had kindled with this, an Oriental antelope 
among the roes of a Scottish forest. 

Amy Gordon had reached her nineteenth summer—and as 
yet she knew of love only as she had read of it in old Border 
songs and ballads. ‘These ancient ditties were her delight— 
and her silent soul was filled with wild and beautiful tradi- 
tions. In them love seemed, for the most part, something 
sad, and whether prosperous or unhappy, alike terminating 
intears. In them the young maiden was spoken of as dyin 
in her prime, of fever, consumption, or a pining heart; an 
her lover, a gallant warrior, or a peaceful shepherd, killed in 
battle, or perishing in some midmght storm. In them, too, 
were sometimes heard blessed voices whispering affection 
beneath the green-wood tree, or among the shattered cliffs 
overgrown with light-waving trees in some long, deep, soli- 
tary glen. ‘T’o Amy Gordon, as she chanted to herself, in 
the blooming or verdant desert, all these various traditionary 
lays, love seemed a kind of beautiful superstition belongin 
tothe memory of the dead. In such tales she felt asad an 
pleasant sympathy; but it was as with something far remote 
—although at times the music of her own voice, as it gave 
an affecting expression to feelings embodied in such artless 
words, touched a cord within her heart, that dimly told her 
that heart might one day have its own peculiar and over- 
whelming love. 

The summer that was now shining had been calm and sun- 
ny beyond the memory of the oldest shepherd. Never had 
nature seemed so delightful to Amy’s eyes and to Amy’s 
heart; and never had she seemed so delightful to the eyes 
and the hearts of all who beheld her with her flock. Often 
would she wreathe the sprigs of heather round her raven ring- 
lets, till her dark hair was brightened with a galaxy of richest 
blossoms. Or dishevelling her tresses, and letting fall from 


them that shower of glowing and balmy pearls, she would | 


bind them up again in simpler braiding, and fix on the silken 
folds two or three water-lilies, large, massy, and whiter than 
the snow. Necklaces did she wear in her playful glee, of 
the purple fruit that feed the small birds in the moors, and 
beautiful was the gentle stain then visible over the blue veins 
of her milk-white breast. So were floating by the days of 
her nineteenth summer among the hills. The evenings she 
spent by the side of her gray-headed father—and the old 
man was blest. Her nights passed in a world of gentle 

ams. 

But though Amy Gordon knew not yet what it was to love, 
she was herself the object of as deep, true, tender, and pas- 





Slonate love, as ever swelled and kindled within a human | 


breast. Her own cousin, Walter Harden, ‘now lived and 
would have died for her; but had not hitherto ventured to 
tell his passion. He was a few years older than she, and 
had long loved her with the gentle purity of a brother's affec- 
tion. Amy had no brother of her own, and always called 
Walter Harden by that endearing name. That very name 
of brother had probably so familiarized her heart towards 
him, that never had she thought of him, even for a single mo- 
ment, in any other light. But although he too called Amy 
sister, his heart burned with other feelings, and he must win 
her to be his bride, and possess her as his wife, or die. When 
she was a mere child he had led her by the hand—when a 
fair girl he had in his arms l:fted her across the swollen burns, 

over the snow-drifis—now that she was a woman, he had 
looked on her in silence, but with a soul overcharged with a 
thousand thoughts, hopes, and desires, which he feared to 
speak of to her ear, for he knew and saw, and felt, in sorrow, 
that she loved him but as a brother. He knew, however, 
that she loved none else; and in that, and that alone, was 
his hope—so he at last determined to woo the Lily of Lid- 
desdale, and win her, in her beauty and fragrance, to bloom 
within his house. 

he Lily was sitting alone in a deep hollow among the 
hills, with her sheep ana lambs pasturing or playing around 
her, while over that little secluded circle a single hawk was 
hanging far up in the sky. She was glad, but not surprised, 
to see her brother comin beside her ; and when he sat down 
by her side and took her fhand into his, she looked upon him 
with a gentle smile, and asked if he was going upon business 
farther on among the hills. Walter Harden instantly poured 
forth, in a torrent, the passion of his soul, beseeched her not 
to shut up her sweet bosom against him, but to promise to 
become, before summer was over, his wedded wife. He 
spoke with fervor but trepidation, kissed her cheek, and then 
awaited, with a fast throbbing and palpitating heart, his 
Amy’s reply. 

here was no guile, no art, no hypocrisy, in the pure and 
happy heart of the Lily of Liddesdale. She took not away 
her hand from that of him who pressed it—she arose not up 
from the turf, although her gentle side just touched his heart 
—she turned not away her face so beautiful—nor changed 
the silvery sweetness of her speech. Walter Harden was 
such a man, as in a war of freemen defending their moun- 
tains against a tyrant, would have advanced his plume in 
every scene of danger, and have been chosen a leader among 
his pastoral compeers. Amy turned her large beaming hazel 
eyes upon his face, and saw that it was overshadowed.— 
There was something in its expression too sad and solemn, 
mingling with the flush of hope and passion, to suffer her, 
with playful or careless words, to turn away from herself the 
meaning of what she had heard. Her lover saw in her kind, 
but unagitated silence, that to him she was but a sister ; and 
rising to go, he said, “Blessed be thou all the days of thy 
life—farewell, my sweet Amy, farewell.” 

But they did not thus part. They walked together, on the 
lonely hill-side—down the banks of the little wimpling burn 
—and then out of one small glen into another, and their talk 
was affectionate and kind. Amy heard him speak of feelings 
to her unknown, and almost wondered that she could be so 
dear to him, so necessary to his life, as he passionately vow- 
ed. Nor could such vows be unpleasant to her ear, uttered 
by that manly voice, and enforced by the silent speech of those 
bold but gentle eyes. She mal nothing from him, but 
frankly confessed, that hitherto she had looked upon him even 
as her own father’s son. “Let us be happy, Walter, as we 
have been so long. I cannot marry you—oh no—no—but 
since you say it would kill you if I married another, then I 
swear to you by all that is sacred—yes, by the bible on which 
we have often read together, and y yonder sun setting over 
the Windhead, that you never will see that day.” Walter 
Harden was satisfied; he spoke of love and marriage no 
more ; and on the sweet, fresh, airless and dewy quiet of 
evening, they walked together down into the inhabited vale, 
and parted almost like brother and sister, as they had been 
used to do for so many happy years. 

Soon after this, Amy was sent by her father to the Priory, 
the ancient seat of the Elliots, with some wicker baskets, 
which they had made for the young ladies there. A small 
plantation of willows was in the corner of the meadow in 
which their cottage stood, and from them the old shepherd 
and his daughter formed many little articles of such elegance 
and ingenuity, that they did not seem out of place even in the 
splendid rooms of the Priory. Amy had slung some of these 
pieces of rural workmanship round her waist, while some 
were hanging on her arms, and thus she was gliding along a 
foot-path through the old elm-woods that shelter the Priory, 
when she met young George Elliott, the heir of that ancient 
family, going out with his angle to the river side. The youth, 
who had but a short time before returned from England, where 
he had been for several years, knew at the first glance that 
the fair creature before him could be no other than the Lily 
of Liddesdale. With the utmost gentleness and benignity 
he called her by that name, and after a few words of courte- 
sy, he smilingly asked her for one small flower basket to keep 
for her sake. He unloosened one from her graceful waist, 
and with that liberty which superior rank justified, but at the 
same time, with that tenderness which an amiable mind 
prompted, he kissed her fair forehead and they parted—she 
to the Priory, and he down to the Linn at the Cushat-wood. 

Never had the boy beheld a creature so perfectly beauti- 
ful. The silence and the songs of morning were upon the 
dewy woods, when that vision rose before him—his soul was 
full of the joy of youth—and when Amy disappeared, he 
wondered how he could have parted so soon—in a few mo- 
ments—from that bright and beaming Dryad. Smiles had 
been in her eyes and round her pearly teeth while they spoke 
together, and he remembered the soft and fragrant lock of 





hair that touched his lips as he gently kissed her forehead. 
The beauty of that living creature sank into his soul along 
with all the sweet influences of nature now rejoicing in the 
full, ripe, rich spirit of summer, and in fancy he saw that 
Lily springing up in every glade through which he was now 
roaming, and when he had reached the Linn, on the bank too 
of every romantic nook and bay where the clear waters ed- 
died or slept. “She must recross the bridge on her way 
home,” said the enamoured boy to himself, and fearing .at 
Amy Gordon might already be returning from the Priory, he 
clambered up the face of the shrubby precipice ; and, bound» 
ing over the large green mossy stones, and the en- 
tangling briers and brush-wood, he soon was at the bridge, 
and sat down on a high bank, under a cliff, commanding a 
view of the path by which the fair maiden must approach on 
her homeward journey. 

The heart of the innocent Amy had fluttered, too, as the 
tall, slim, graceful stripling had kissed her brow. No rude« 
ness—no insult—no pride—no haughty freedom had been in 
his demeanor towards her ; but she felt gladly conscious in 
her mind, that he had been delighted with her looks, and 
would, perhaps, think now and then afterwards, as he walk- 
ed through the woods, of the shepherd’s daughter, with whom 
he had not disdained to speak. Amy thought, while she half 
looked back as he disappeared among the trees, that he was 
just such a youth as the old minstrels sang of in their war or 
love ballads,—and that he was well worthy some rich and 
noble bride, whom he might bring to his Hall on a snow-white 
palfrey with silken reins, and silver bells on its mane. And 
she began to recite to herself, as she walked along, one of 
those old Border tales. 

Any left her baskets at the Priory, and was near the bridge 
on her return, when she beheld the young heir spring down 
from the bank before her, and come forward with a sparkling 
countenance. “TI must have that sweet tress that hangs over 
thy sweeter forehead,” said he, with a low and eager voice, 
“and I will ee it for the sake of the fairest flower that ever 
bloomed in my father’s woods—even the Lily of Liddesdale.” 
The lock was given—for how could it be refused? And the 
shepherdess saw the young and high-born heir of the Priory 
put it into his breast. She proceeded across the hill—down 
the long Falcon Glen—and through the Witch-wood—and 
still he was by her side. There was e charm in his speech 
—and in every word he said—and in his fenile demeanor— 
that touched poor Amy’s very heart; a» fas he gave her as- 
sistance, although all unneeded, over the wheven hollows, and 
the springs and marshes, she had neithe: the courage, nor the 
wish, nor the power, to request him to tan back to the Prio- 
ry. They entered a small quiet green c’telet, bare of trees, 
in the bosom of a coppice-wood ; and the youth, taking her 
hand, made her sit down on the mossy trunk of a fallen yew, 
and said: “ Amy—my fair Amy—before we Satna pon 
sing me one of your old Bordey songs? and let it be one of 
love. Did not the sons of nobles, long ago, often love the 
daughters of them that dwelt in huts?” 

Amy Gordon sat there an hour with the loving, but honora- 
ble boy, and sang many a plaintive tune, and many a roman- 
tic story. She believed every word she uttered, whether of 
human lovers, or of the afiection of fairies, the silent crea- 
tures of the woods and knowes, towards our race. For her~ 
self, she felt a constant wild delight in fictions, which to her 
were all as truths; and she was glad and proud to see how 
they held, in silent attention, him at whose request she recit- 
ed or sang.—But now she sprang to her feet, and beseech 
ing him to forgive her the freedom she had used in thus ven- 
turing to speak so long in such a presence, but, at the same 
time, remembering that a lock of her hair was near his heart, 
and perceiving the little basket she had let him take was halt 
filled with wild flowers, the Lily of Liddesdale made a grace- 
ful obeisance, and disappeared.—Nor did the youth follow 
her—they had sat together for one delightful hour—and he 
returned by himself to the Priory. 

From this day the trouble of a new delight was in the heart 
of young Elliot. The spirit of innocence was blended with 
that of beauty all over Amy, the shepherdess; and it was 
their perfect union that the noble boy so dearly loved. Yet 
what could she be to him more than a gleam of rainbow light 
—a phantom of the’ weods—an imagination that past away 
into the silence of the far-off green pastoral hills? She be- 
longed almost to another world—another life. His dwelling, 
and that of his forefathers, was a princely hall. She, and 
all her nameless line, were dwellers in turf-built huts. “ In 
other times,” thought he, “I might have transplanted that 
Lily into mine own garden; but these are foolish fancies! 
Am I in love with poor Amy Gordon, the daughter of a shep- 
herd?” As these thoughts were Peseing through his mind, 
he was bounding along a ridge of hills, from which many a 
sweet vale was visible ; and he formed a sudden determina- 
tion to visit the cottage of Amy’s father, which he had seen 
some years ago pointed out when he was with a gay party of 
lords and ladies, on a visit to the ruins of Hermitage Castle. 
He bounded like a deer along; and as he descended into a 
little vale, lo! on a green mound, the Lily of Liddesdale 
herding her ce 

Amy was half terrified to see him standing in his graceful 
beauty before her in that solitary place. In a moment her 
soul was disquieted within her, and she felt that it indeed 
was love. She wished that she might sink into that verdant 
mound, from which she vainly strove to rise, as the impas- 
sioned youth lay down on the turf at her side, and telling her 
to fear nothing, called her by a thousand tender and endear- 
ing names. Never till he had seen Amy, had he felt one 
tremor of love; but now his heart was kindled, and in that 
utter solitude, where all was so quiet and so peaceful, there 
seemed to him a preternatural charm over all her character. 
He burst out into passionate vows and prayers, and called 
God to witness, that if she would love him, he would forges 
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all distinction of rank, and marry his beautiful Amy, and she 
should live yet in his own hall. The words were uttered, 
and there was silence. Their echo sounded for a moment 
strange to his own ears ; but he fixed his soul upon her coun- 
tenance, and repeated them over and over again with wilder 
emphasis, and more impassioned utterance. Amy was con- 
founded with fear and perplexity; but when she saw him 
kneeling before her, the meek, innocent, humble girl, could 
not endure the sight, and said, “ Sir, behold in me one will- 
ing to be your servant. Yes, willing is poor Amy Gordon 
to kiss your feet. I ama poor man’s daughter.—Oh ! Sir. 

y seaghg. : 8 : ’ 
you surely came not hither for evil? No—no—evil dwells 
not in such a shape. Away then—away then—my noble 
master—for if Walter Harden were to see you!—if my old 
father knew this, his heart would break !” 

Once more they parted, Amy returned home in the 
evening at the usual hour ; but there was no peace now for 
her soul. Such intense and passionate love had been vowed 
to her—such winning and delightful expressions whispered 
into her heart by one so far above her in all things, but who 
felt no degradation in —s her to him in the warmth and 
depth of his affection, that she sometimes strove to think it 
all but one of her wild dreams awakened by some verse or 
incident in some old ballad. But she had felt his kisses on 
her cheek—his thrilling voice was in her soul—and she was 
oppressed with a passion, pure, it is true, and most inno- 
cently humble, but a passion that seemed to be like itself, 
never to be overcome, and that could cease only when the 
heart he had deluded—for what else than delusion could it 
be—ceased to beat. Thus agitated, she had directed her 
way homewards with hurried and heedless steps. She 
minded not the miry pits—the quivering marshes—and the 
wet rushy moors. Instead of crossing the little sinuous 
moor-land streams at their narrow places, where her light 
feet used to bound across them, she waded through them in 
her feverish anxiety, and sometimes, after hurrying along the 
braes, she sat suddenly down, breathless, weak, and ex- 
hausted, and retraced in weeping bewilderment all the scene 
of fear, joy, endearments, caresses, and wild persuasions, 
from which she had torn herself away, and escaped. On 
reachitig home, she went to her bed trembling and shiver- 
ing, and drowned in tears—and could scarcely dare, much 
as she needed comfort, even to say her prayers.—Amy was 
in a high fever—during the night she became delirious—and 
her old father sat by her bedside till morning, fearing that he 
was going to lose his child. 

There was grief over the great Strath and all its glens, 
when the rumor spread over them that Amy Gordon was 
dying. Her wonderful beauty had but given a tenderer and 
brighter character to the:!eve which her unsullied innocence 
and simple goodness had universally inspired ; and it was 
felt, even among the sobbings of a natural affection, that if 
the Lily of Liddesdale should die, something would be taken 
away of which they all were proud, and from whose lustre 
there was a diffusion over their own lives. Many a gentle 
hand touched the closed door of her cottage, and many a low 
voice inquired how God was dealing with her—but where 
now was Walter Harden when his Lily was like to fade ? 
He was at her bed’s foot, as her father was at its head. 
Was she not his sister, although she would not be his bride ? 
And when he beheld her glazed eyes wandering unconsci- 
ously in delirium, and felt her blood throbbing so rapidly in 
her beautiful transparent veins, he prayed to God that Amy 
might recover, even although her heart were never to be his, 
even although it were to fly to the bosom of him whose name 
she constantly kept repeating in her wandering phantasies, 
For Amy, although she sometimes kindly whispered the 
name of Walter Harden, and asked why her brother came 
not to see her on her death-bed, yet far oftener spake be- 
seechingly and passionately as if to that other youth, and 
implored him to break rot the heart of a poor simple shep- 
herdess who was willing to kiss his feet. 

Neither the father of poor Amy nor Walter Harden had 
known before that she had ever seen young George Elliot— 
but they soon understood, from the innocent distraction of 
her speech, that the noble boy had left pure the Lily he 
loved, and Walter said, that it belonged not to that line ever 
to injure the helpless. Many a pang it gave him, no doubt, 
t» think that his Amy’s heart, which all his lifelong tender- 
ness-could not win, had yielded itself up in tumultuous joy to 
one—two—three meetings of an hour, or perhaps only a few 
minutes, with one removed so high and so far from her hum- 
ble life and all its concerns. These were cold sickening 
pangs of humiliation and jealousy, that might in a less ge« 
nerous nature, have crushed all love. But it was not so 
with him ; and cheerfully would Walter Harden have taken 
that burning fever into his own veins, so that it could have 
been removed from hers—cheerfully would he have laid 
down his own manly head on that pilow, so that Amy could 
have lifted up her long raven tresses, now ofien miserably 
dishevelleti in her ravings, and braiding them once more, 
walk out well and happy into the sunshine of the beautiful 


- day, rendered more beautiful still by her presence, Hard 


would it have been to have resigned her bosom to any human 
touch ; but hideous seemed it beyond all thought to resign it 
to the touch of death. Let heaven but avert that doom, and 
his affectionate soul felt that it could be satisfied. 
Out of a long deep trance-like sleep Amy at last awoke, 
and her eyes fell upon the face of Walter Harden. She re- 
arded long and earnestly its pitying and solemn expression, 
then pressed her hand to her forehead and box pa “Is my 
father dead and buried—and did he die of grief and shame 
for his Amy? Oh! that needed not have been, for I am 
imnocent. Neither Walter, have I broken, nor will I ever 
break, my promise unto thee. I remember it well—by the 
Bible—and yon setting sun. But, I am weak and faint— 
Oh! tell me, Walter! all that has happened! Have I been 





ill—for hours—or for days—or weeks—or months? For 
that I know not,—so wild and so a so sad and so 
sorrowful, so miserable and so wretched, have been my 
many thousand dreams!” 

There was no concealment and no disguise. Amy was 
kindly and tenderly told by her father and her brother all 
that she had uttered, as far as they understood it, during her 
iliness. Nor had the innocent creature any thing more to 
tell. Her soul was after the fever, calm, quiet, and happy. 
The form, voice, and shape of that beautiful youth were to 
her little more now than the words and the sights of a dream, 
Sickness and decay had brought her spirits back to all the 
humble and tranquil thoughts and feelings of her lowly life. 
In the woods, and among the hills, that bright and noble be- 
ing had for a time touched her senses, her heart, her soul, 
and her imagination. All was new, strange, stirring, over- 
whelming, irresistible, and paradise to her spirit. But it 
was gone—and might it stay away for ever, so she prayed, 
as her kind brother lifted up her head with his gentle hand, 
and laid it down as gently on the pillow he had smoothed, 
‘¢ Walter! I will be your wife! for thee my affection is 
calm and deep,—but that other—Oh! that was only a pass- 
ing dream!” Walter leaned over her and kissed her pale 
lips. ‘Yes! Walter,” she continued, “I once promised 
to marry none other—but now I promise to marry thee—if 
indeed God will forgive me for such words, lying as 1 am 
perhaps on my death-bed. I utter them to make you hap- 
PY: If I live, life will be dearer to me only for thy sake—if 

die, walk thou along with my father at the coffin’s head, 
and lay thine Amy in the mould. I am the Lily of Liddes- 
dale,—you know that was once the vain creature’s name !— 
and white, pale, and withered enough indeed is, I trow, the 

oor Lily now!” 

Walter Harden heard her affectionate words with a deep 
delight, but he determined in his soul not to bind Amy down 
to these promises, sacred and fervent as they were, if, on 
her complete recovery, he discovered that they originated in 
gratitude, and not in love. From pure and disinterested de- 
votion of spirit did he watch the progress of her recovery, 
nor did he ever allude to young Elliot but in terms of respect 
and admiration. Amy had expressed her surprise that he 
had never come to inquire how she was during her illness, 
and added, with a sigh, “Love at first sight cannot be 
thought to last long. Yet surely he would have wept to 
hear that I was dead.” Walter then told her that he had 
been hurried away to France, the very day after she had 
seen him, to attend the death-bed of his father, and had not 

et returned to Scotland—but that the ladies of the Priory 

ad sent a messenger to know how she was every day, and 
that to their kindness was owing many of the conveniences 
she had enjoyed. Poor Amy was glad to hear that she had 
no reason to think the noble boy would have neglected her 
in her illness; and she could not but look with pride upon 
her lover, who was not afraid to vindicate the character of 
one who she had confessed had been but too dear only a few 
weeks ago. This generosity and manly confidence on the 
part of her cousin quite won and subdued her heart, and 
Walter Harden never approached her now without awaken- 
ing in her bosom something of that delightful agitation and 
troubled joy which her simple heart had first suffered in the 
yg of her young noble lover. Amy was in love with 

Valter almost as much as he was with her, and the names 
of brother and sister, pleasant as they had ever been, were 
now laid aside, 

Amy Gordon rose from her sick bed, and even as the flow- 
er whose name she bore, did she again lift up her drooping 
head beneath the dews and the sunshine.—Again did she go 
to the hill-side, and sit and sing beside her flock. But Wal- 
ter Harden was oftener with her than before, and ere the 
harvest moon should hang her mild, clear, unhaloed orb over 
the late reapers on the upland grain fields, had Amy promised 
that she would become his wife. She saw him now in his 
own natural light—the best, the most intelligent, the most in- 
dustrious, and the handsomest shepherd over all the hills ; 
and when it was known that there was to be a marriage be- 
tween Walter Harden and Amy Gordon, none felt surprised, 
although some, sighing, said it was seldom, indeed, that for- 
tune so allowed those to wed whom nature had united. 

The Lily of Liddesdale was now bright and beauuful as 
ever, and was returning homewards by herself from the far- 
off hill during one rich golden sunset, when, in a dark hollow, 
she heard the sound of horses’ feet, and in an instant, young 
George Elliot was at her side. Amy’s dream was over—and 
she looked on the beautiful youth with an unquaking heart. 
“ T have been far away—Amy—across the seas. My father 
—you may have heard of it, was ill—and J attended his bed. 
I loved him, Amy,—I loved my father—but he is dead ;” and 
here the noble youth’s tears fell fast-—“ Nothing now, but the 
world’s laugh, prevents me making you my wife—yes—m 


thou art both earth and heaven to me.” 

The impetuous, ardent, and impassionate boy scarcely 
looked in Amy’s face; he remembered her confusion, her 
fear, her sighs, her tears, his half-permitted kisses, his faint- 
ly repelled embraces, and all his suffered endearments of 
brow, lip, and cheek, in that solitary dell; so with a powerful 
arm he lifted her upon another steed, which, till now, she had 
scarcely observed—other horsemen seemed to the frightened, 
and speechless, and motionless maiden to be near—and away 
they went over the smooth turf like the wind, till her = 
were blind with the rapid flight, and her head dizzy. She 
heard kind words whispering in her ear; but Amy, since that 
fever, had never been so strong as before, and her high-blood- 
ed palfrey was now carrying her fleetly away over hill and 
hollow in @ swoon, 

At last she seemed to be falling down from a height, but 
softly, as if borne on the wings of the air; and as her feet 





touched the ground, she knew that young Elliot had taken 
her from that fleet courser, and looking up, she saw that she 
was in a wood of old shadowy trees of gigantic size, perfec. 
ly still, and far away from all known dwellings both on hij 
and plain, But a cottage was before her, and she and y 
Elliot were on the green in its front. Tt was thickly oman 
with honey-suckles and moss roses that hung their beautify} 
full-blown shining lamps high as the thatched roof—and 
Amy’s soul sickened at the sull, secluded, lovely, and lonely 
sight. ‘ This shall be our bridal abode,” whispered her lover 
into her ear with a panting breath. ‘ Fear me not—distrus, 
me not—I am not base—but my love to thee is tender ang 
true. Soon shall we be matrried—aye—this very eveni 
must thou be mine—and may the hand that now clas thy 
sweet waist wither, and the congue that woos thee be palsied, if 
ever I cease to love thee as my Amy—my Lily—my wedded 
wife !” 

The wearied and half-fainting maiden could as yet make 
no reply, The dream that she had believed was gone for 
ever now brightened upon her in the intense light of reality, 
and it was in her power to become the wife of him for whom 
she had, in the innocence and simplicity of her nature, once 
felt a consuming passion that had brought her to the brink of 
the grave. His warm breath was on her bosom—words 
charged with bewitching persuasion went thrilling through 
her heart-strings—and if she had any pride (and what buman 
heart has it not,) it might well mingle now with love, and 
impel her into the embrace that was now open to clasp her 
close to a burning heart. 

A stately and beautiful lady came smiling from the cottage 
door, and Amy knew that it was the sister of Elliot, and 
kneeled down before her, Last time the shepherdess had 
seen that lady it was when, with a fearful step, she took her 
baskets into the hall, and blushing scarcely lifted up her eyes, 
when she and her high-born sisters deigned to commend her 
workmanship, and whisper unto each other that the Lily of 
Liddesdale deserved her name. ‘ Amy,” said she, witha 
= voice, as she took her hand, ‘“* Amy Gordon!—my 

rother loves you—and he: has won me to acknowledge you 
as my sister. I can deny my brother nothing—and his gri 
has brought low the pride—perhaps the foolish pride, of my 
heart.—Will you marry him, Amy? Will you, the daughter 
of a poor shepherd, marry the young heir of the Priory, and 
the descendant, Amy, of a noble race? Amy—lI see that 
thou art beautiful—I know that thou art good—may God and 
my mother forgive me this, but my sister must thou be—be- 
hold my brother is at his shepherdess’s feet !” 

Amy Gordon had now nothing to fear. That sweet, young, 
pure noble lady was her friend—and she felt persuaded now 
that in good truth young Elliot wished to make her his wile. 
Might she indeed live the Lady of the Priory—be a sister to 
these beautiful creatures—dwell among those ancient woods 
—and all those spacious lawns and richest gardens—and 
might she be, not in a dream, but in living reality, the wife, 
of yo on whose bosom her heart had died with joy im that 
lonely dell, and love him and yield him her love even unto 
the very hour till she was dead? Such changes of estate had 
been long ago, and sung of in many a ballad ; and was she 
to be the one maiden of millions, the one born in hundreds of 
years, to whom this blessed lot was to befal? But these 
thoughts passed on and away like sun-rays upon a stream ; 
the cloud, not a dark one, of reality returned over her. She 
thought of Walter Harden, and in an instant her soul was 
fixed; nor from that instant could it be shaken by terror or 
by love, by the countenance of death, or the countenance, far 
more powerful than of death, that of the youth before her, pale 
and flushed alternately with the fluctuations of many pas- 
sions. 

Amy felt in her soul the collected voice, as it were, of mae 
ny happy and humble years among her hills, and that told 
her not to forsake her own natural lite. ‘The flower that lived 
happily and beautifully in its own secluded nook by the side 
of the lonely tarn, or torrent, might lose much both of its 
fragrance and its lustre, when transplanted into a richer soil 
and more sheltered bed. Could she forget forever her fae 
ther’s ingle—the earthen floor—its simple furniture of day 
and night? Could she forget all the familiar places round 
about the hut where she was born? And if she left them ail, 
and was taken up even in the arms of love into another sphere 
of life, would not that be the same, or worse than to forget 
them, and would it not be sacrilege to the holiness of the ma- 
ny Sabbath nights on which she had sat at her widowed fa- 
ther’s knees? Yet might such thoughts have been destroyed 
in her beating heart by the whispering music of young El 
liot’s eloquent and impassioned voice. But Walter Harden, 
though ignorant of her present jeopardy, seemed to stand 
before her, and she remembered his face when he sat beside 
her dying bed, his prayers over her when he thought she 


$ | slept, and their oaths of fidelity mutually sworn before the 
wife—sweetest Lily—and what care I for the world? for | 





great God. 

* Will you, my noble and honored master, suffer me, all 
unworthy as I am to be yours, to leave your bosom’ Sir, 1 
am too miserable about you, to pretend to feel any offence, 
hecause you will not let me go. I might well be proud of 
your love, since, indeed, it happens so that you do love me; 
bat let me kneel down at your beautiful sister’s feet, for to 
her I may be able to speak—to you I feel that it may not be, 
for, humble am I, although unfortunately I have found favor 
in your eyes.” ' 

The agitated youth released Amy from his arms, and she 
flung herself down upon her knees before that lovely lady. 

“Lady! hear me speak—a simple uneducated girl of the 
hills, Po tell me if you would wish to hear me break an oath 
sworn upon the Bible, and so to lose my immortal soul? Sa 
have I sworn to be the wife of Walter Harden—the wife of 
a poor shepherd ; and, lady, may I be on the left hand of 
God at the great judgment-day, if | ever be foresworn. I love 
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Walter Harden. Do you counsel! me to break his kind faith- | 


ful heart? O Sir, my noble young master, how dare a crea- 
ture such as I to speak so freely to your beautiful sister ? how 
dare I keep my eyes open when you are at your servant’s 
feet? Oh! Sir—had I been born a lady, I would have lived 
died for you—gone with you all over the world—all over 
the sea, and all the islands of the sea. I would have sighed, 

, and pined away, till | had won your love—for your love 
would have been a blessed thing—that do I well know from 
the few moments you stooped to let your heart beat against the 
bosom of a low-born shepherdess. Even now, dearly as I 
jove Walter Harden—fain would [lay me down and die upon 
this daisied green, and be buried beneath it rather than that 

Amy Gordon should affect the soul of her young master 
thus; for never saw I, and never can [ again see, a youth 
so beautiful, so winning, so overwhelming to a maiden’s det, 
as he before whom I now implore permission to grovel in the 
dust, Send me away—spurn me from you—let me crawl 
away out of your presence—I can find my way back to my 
father’s house.” 

It might have been a trying thing to the pride of this high- 
minded and high-born youth, to be refused in marriage by the 
daughter of one of his poorest shepherds ; so would it have 
been had he loved less; but all pride was extinguished, and 
go seemed for ever and ever the light of this world’s happi- 
ness. T'o plead further he felt was in vain. Her soul had 
been given to another, and the seal of an oath set upon it, 
never to be broken, but 7 the hand of death. So he lifted 
her up in his arms, kissed her madly a hundred times, cheek, 
brow, neck and bosom, and then rushed into the woods. 
Amy followed him with her streaming eyes, and then turned 
again towards the beautiful lady, who was sobbing audibly for 
her brother’s sake. 

“Oh! weep not lady! that I, poor Amy Gordon, have re- 
fused to become the wife of your noble brother. The time 
will come, and soon too, when he and you and your fair sisters 
and your stately mother, will all be thankful that I yielded 
not to entreaties that would then have brought disgrace upon 
your house! Never—never would your mother have forgiven 
d as for me, would not she have wished me dead and 

rather than the bride of her only and darling son? You 
know that, simple and innocent as I am, I now speak but the 
truth, and how, then, could your noble brother have continued 
to love me, who had brought dishonor and disagreement, and 
distraction, among those who are now all so dear to one an- 
other? O yes—yes—he would soon have hated poor Amy 
Gordon, and, without any blame, perhaps, broken my heart, 
or sent me away from the Priory back to my father’s hut. 
Blessed be God, that all this ovl has not been wrought by 
me! all—all—all will soon be as before.” 

She to whom Amy thus fervently spoke felt that her words 
were not wholly without truth. Nor could she help admiring 
the noble, heroic, and virtuous conduct of this poor shepherd- 
ess, whom all this world’s temptations would have failed to 
lure from the right path. Before this meeting she had thought 
of Amy as far her inferior indeed, and it was long before ioe 
proper pride had yielded to the love of her brother, whose 
passion she feared might otherwise have led to some horrible 
catastrophe. Now that he had fled from them in distraction, 
this terror again a her,—and she whispered it to the 
pale trembling shepherdess, “Follow him—follow him— 

entle lady, into the wood—lose not a moment—call upon 
by name—and that sweet voice must bring him back. 
But fear not—he is too good to do evil—fear not—receive my 
blessing—and let me return to my father’s hut—it is but a few 
miles, and that distance is nothing to one who has lived all 
her life among the hills. My poor father will think I have 
died in some solitary = 
_ The lady wept to think that she, whom she had been will- 
| to receive as a sister, should return all by herself so many 
miles at night to a lonely hut. But her soul was sick with fear 
for her brother—so she took from her shoulders a long rich In- 
dian silk searf of gorgeous colors, and throwing it over Amy’s 
figure, said, “ Fair creature and good, keep this for my sake 
—and now farewell.” She onl on the Lily for a moment 
in delighted wonder at her graceful heauty, as she bent on one 
knee, enrobed in that unwonted garb, and then rising up, 
gathered the flowing drapery around her, and disappeared, 

“ God in his infinite mercy be praised,” cried Walter Har- 
den, as he and the old man, who had been seeking Any for 
hours all over the hill, saw the Lily gliding towarcs them up 
alittle narrow dell, covered from head to foot with the splen- 
did raiment that shone in a soft shower of moonlight, Joy 
and astonishment for a while held them speechless—but they 
soon knew all that had happened ; and Walter Harden lifted 
her up in his arms and carried her home, exhausted now and 
faint with fatigue and trepidation, as if she were but a lamb 
— from a snow-wreath. 

ext moon was that which the reapers love—and before it 
had waned Amy slept in the bosom of her husband, Walter 
Harden, Years past on—and other flowers besides the Lily 
of Liddesdale, were blooming in his house. One summer 
evening, when the shepherd, his fair wife, and their children 
were sitting together on the green before the door, enjoying 
probably the sight and the noise of the imps much more than 
the murmurs of the sylvan Liddel, which perhaps they did 
not hear, a gay cavalcade rode up to the cottage, and a noble 
looking young man dismounting from his horse, and gently as- 
sisting a beautiful lady to do the same, walked up to her 
whom he had known only by a name now almost forgotten—and 
with a beaming smile, said, “ Fair Lily of Liddesdale—this 
is my wife, the Lady of the Priory—come—it is hard to say 
Which of you should bear off the bell.” Amy rose from her 
seat with an air graceful as ever, but something more ma- 
tronly than that of Elliot’s younger bride—and while these 
two fair creatures beheld each other with mutual admiration, 


their husbands stood there equally happy and equally proud 





—George Elliot of the Priory—and Walter Harden of the 
Glenfoot. 


MOSS-SIDE. 


Grizert Arnstre was a poor man; and he had been a 
poor man all the days of his life, which were not few, for his 
thin hair was now waxing gray. He had been born and bred 
on the small moorland farm which he now occupied ; and he 
hoped to die there, as his father and grand-father had done 
before him, leaving a family just above the more bitter wants 
of this world. Labor, hard and unremitting, had been his lot 
in life ; but although sometimes severely tried, he had never 
repined ; and through all the mist and gloom, and even the 
storms that had assailed him, he had lived on from year to 
year in that calm and resigned contentment which uncon- 
sciously cheers the hearth-stone of the blameless poor. With 
his own hands he had ploughed, sowed, and reaped his often 
scanty harvest, assisted, as they grew up, by three sons, 
who, even in boyhood, were happy to work along with their 
father in the fields. Out of doors or in, Giloert Ainslie was 
never idle. The spade, the shears, the plough-shaft, the 
sickle, and the flail, all came readily to hands that grasped 
them well; and not a morsel of food was eaten under his 
roof, or a garment worn there, that was not honestly, severe- 
ys nobly earned :—Gilbert Ainslie was a slave, but it was for 
them he loved with a sober and deep affection. The thral- 
dom under which he lived God had imposed, and it only serv- 
ed to give his character a shade of silent gravity, but not aus- 
tere ; to make his smiles fewer, but more heartfelt ; to calm 
his soul at grace before and after meals; and to kindle it in 
morning and evening pager. 

There is no need to tell the character of the wife of such a 
man. Meek and thoughtful, yet glad and gay withal, her 
heaven was in her house; and her gentler and weaker hands 
helped to bar the door against want. Often children that had 
been born to them, they had lost three ; and as they had fed, 
clothed, and educated them respectably, so did they give them 
who died a respectable funeral. The living did not grudge to 
give up, for a while, some of their daily comforts, for the sake 
of the dead ; and bought, with the little sums which their in- 
dustry had saved, decent mournings, worn on Sabbath, and 
then carefully laid by. Of the seven that survived, two sons 
were farm-servants in the neighborhood, while three daugh- 
ters and two sons remained at home, growing up, a small, 
happy, hard-working household. 

flany cottages are there in Scotland like Moss-side, and 
many such humble and virtuous cottagers as were now be- 
neath its roof of straw. The eye of the pune traveller 
may mark them, or mark them not, but they stan — 
ly in thousands over all the land; and most beautiful do they 
make it, through all its wide valleys and narrow glens,— 
its low holms encircled by the secky walls of some bonny 
burn,-its green mounts elated with their little crowning groves 
of plane-trees,—its yellow corn-fields,—its bare pastroal hill- 
sides, and all its heathy moors, on whose black bosom lie shin- 
ing or concealed glades of excessive verdure, inhabited by 
flowers, and visited only by the far-flying bees. Moss-side 
was not beautiful to a careless or hasty eye: but when looked 
on and surveyed, it seemed a pleasant dwelling. Its roof, 
overgrown with grass and moss, was almost as green as the 
ground out of which its weather-stained walls ro to 
ng The moss behind it was separated from a little gar- 
en, by a narrow slip of arable land, the dark color of which 
showed that it had been won from the wild by patient industry, 
and by patient industry retained. It required a bright sun- 
ny day to make Moss-side fair ; but then it was fair indeed ; 
and when the little brown moorland birds were singing their 
short songs among the rushes and the heather, or a lark, per- 
haps lured thither by some green barley-field for its undis- 
turbed nest, rose singing all over the enlivened solitude, the 
little bleak farm smiled like the paradise of poverty, sad and 
affecting in its lone and extreme simplicity. The boys and 
girls had made some plots of flowers among the vegetables 
that the little garden supplied for their homely meals; pinks 
and carnations, brought fom walled gardens of rich men far- 
ther down in the cultivated strath, grew here with somewhat 
diminished lustre; a bright show of tulips had a strange 
beauty in the midst of that moorland; and the smell of roses 
sieel well with that of the clover, the beautiful fair clover 
that loves the soil and the air of Scotland, and gives the 
rich and balmy milk to the poor man’s lips. 

In this cottage, Gilbert’s youngest child, a girl about nine 
years of age, had been lying for a weekina fever. It was 
now Saturday evening, and the ninth day of the disease. 
Was she to live or die? It seemed as if a very few hours 
were between the innocent creatureand Heaven. All the 
symptoms were those of approaching death. The parents 
knew well the change that comes over the human face, whe- 
ther it be in infancy, youth, or prime, just before the depar- 
ture of the spirit; and as they stood together by Margaret’s 
bed, it seemed to them that the fatal shadow had fallen upon 
her features. The surgeon of the parish lived some miles 
distant, but they expected him now every moment, and 
many a wistful look was directed by tearful eyes along the 
moor. The daughter, who was out at service, came an- 
xiously home on this night, the only one that could be allowed 
her, for the poor must work in their grief, and their servants 
must do their duty to those whose bread they eat, even when 
nature is sick,—sick at heaat. Another of the daughters 
came in from the potatoe-field beyond the brae, with what 
was to be their frugal supper. The calm noiseless spirit of 
life was in and around the house, while death seemed dealing 
with one who, a few days ago, was like light upon the floor, 
and the sound of music, that always breathed up when most 











wanted; glad and joyous in common talk,—sweet, silvery, | 


and mournful, when it joined in"hymn or psalm. One after | 


the other, they continued going up to the bed-side, and then 
coming away sobbing or silent, to see their merry little sister, 
who used to keep dancing ali day like a butterfly in a meadow 
field, or like a butterfly with shut wings on a flower, trifling 
for a while in the silence of her joy, now tossing restlessly 
on her bed, and scarcely sensible of the words of endearment 
whispered around her, or the kisses dropt with tears, in spite 
of themselves, on her burning forehead. 

Utter | pom often kills the affections ; but a deep, con- 
stant, and common feeling of this world’s hardships, and an 
equal participation in all those struggles by which they may 
be d, unite husband and wife, parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, in thoughtful and subdued tenderness, 
making them happy indeed while the circle round the fire is 
unbroken, and yet preparing them every day to bear the sepa- 
ration, when some one or other is taken slowly or suddenly 
away. Their souls are not moved by fits and starts, although, 
indeed, nature sometimes will wrestle with necessity; and 
there is a wise moderation both in the joy and the grief of the 
intelligent poor, which keeps lasting trouble away from their 
earthly lot, and prepares them silently and unconsciously for 
Heaven. 

Do you think the child is dying?” said Gilbert with a 
calm voice to the surgeon, who, on his wearied horse, had 
= arrived from another sick bed, over the misty range of 

ills; and had been looking steadfastly for some minutes on 
the little patient. The humane man knew the family well, in 
the midst of whom he was standing, and replied, “ While 
there is life, there is hope ; but my pretty little Margaret is, 
I fear, in the last extremity.” There was no loud lamentation 
at these words—all had before known, though they would not 
confess it to themselves, what they now were told—and though 
the certainty that was in the words of the skilful man made 
their hearts beat fora little with sicker throbbings, made 
their pale faces paler, and brought out from some eyes a great- 
er gush of tears, yet death had been before in this house, and 
in this case he came, as he always does, in awe, but not in ter- 
ror. There were wandering and wavering and dreamy deli- 
rious phantasies in the brain of the innocent child ; but the few 
words she indistinctly uttered were affecting, not rending to 
the heart, fur it was plain, that she thought herself herding 
her sheep in the green silent pastures, and sitting wrapped 
in her plaid upon the lawn and sunny side of the Birk-knowe. 
She was too much exhausted—there was too little life—too 
little breath in her heart, to frame a tune; but some of her 
words seemed to be from favorite old songs ; and at last her 
mother wept, and turned aside her face, when the child, whose 
blue eyes were shut, and her lips almost still, breathed out 
these lines of the beautiful twenty-third psalm : 

The Lord’s my Shepherd, Pll not want 
He make me down to lie 
In pastures green : he leadeth me 
The quiet waters by. 

The child was now left with none but her mother by the 
bed-side, for it was said to be best so; and Gilbert and his 
family sat down round the kitchen fire, for a while in silence. 
In about a quarter of an hour, they began to rise calmly, and 
to go each to his allotted work. One of the daughters went 
forth with the pail to milk the cow, and another began to set 
out the table in the middle of the floor for supper, covering it 
with a white cloth. Gilbert viewed the usual household ar- 
rangements with a solemn and untroubled eye ; and there was 
almost the faint light of a grateful smile on his cheek, as he 
said to the worthy surgeon, “ You will partake of our fare 
after your day’s travel and toil of humanity.” In a short se 
lent half hour, the potatoes and oat-cakes, butter and milk, 
were on the board ; and Gilbert lifted up his totl-hardened, but 
manly hand, with a slow motion, at which the room was 
hushed asif it had been empty, closed his eyes in reverence, 
and asked a blessing. —There was a little stool, on which no 
one sat, by the old man’s side, It had been put there unwit~ 
tingly, when the other seats were all placed in their usual or- 
der ; but the golden head that was wont to rise at that part 
of the table was now wanting. There was silence—not a 
word was said—their meal was before them—God had been 
thanked, and they began to eat. 

While they were at their silent meal, a horseman came 

alloping to the door, and, with a loud voice, called out that 
5 had been sent express with a letter to Gilbert Ainslie; at 
the same time rudely, and with ap oath, demanding a dram 
for his trouble. The eldest son, a lad of eighteen, fiercely 
seized the bridle of his horse, and turned his head away from 
the door. The rider, somewhat alarmed at the flushed face 
of the powerful stripling, threw down the letter and rode off. 
Gilbert took the letter from his son’s hand, casting, at the 
same time, a half upbraiding look on his face, that was return- 
ing to its former color. “ I feared,”—said the youth, with a 
teur in his eye,—I feared that the brute’s voice, and the 
trampling of the horse’s feet, would have of her.” 





Gilbert held the letter hesitatingly in his hand, a raid, 
at that moment, to read it; at length, he said al the 
surgeon: “ You know that Iam a man, and debt, if just- 
ly incurred, and punctually paid when due, is no dishonor,” 
Both his hand and his voice shook slightly as he spoke; but 
he opened the letter from the lawyer, and read it in silence, 
At this moment his wife came from her child’s bed-side, and 
looking anxiously at her husband, told him “ not to mind about 
the money, that no man, who knew him, would arrest his 
goods, or put him into prison. Though, dear me, it is eruel to 
be put to it thus, when our bairn is dying, and when, if so it be 
the Lord’s will, she should have a decent burial, poor inno- 
cent, like them that went before her.” Gilbert continued 
reading the letter with a face on which no emotion could be 
discovered ; and then, folding it up, he gave it to bis wife, told 
her she might read it if she chose. and then put it into his desk 
in the room, te dear bairn. She took it from him, 
without reading it, and crushed it into her bosom; for she: 
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turned her ear towards her child, and, thinking she heard it 
stir, ran out hastily to its bed-side. 

Another hour of trial past, and the child was still swim- 
ming for its life. The very dogs knew there was grief in the 
house, and lay without stirring, as if hiding themselves, be- 
low the long table at the window, One sister sat with an 
unfinished gown on her knees, that she had been sewing for 
the dear child, and still continued at the hopeless work, she 
scarcely knew why ; and often, often, putting up her hand to 
Wipe away atear.—“ What is that ?” said the old man to his 
eldest daughter ; * Whatis that you are laying on the shelf?” 
She could scarcely reply that it was a riband and an ivory 
comb she had brought for little Margaret, against the night 
of the dancing school ball. And, at these words, the father 
could not restrain a long, deep, and bitter groan; at which 
the boy, nearest in age to his dying sister, looked up weeping 
in his face, and letting the tattered book of old ballads, which 
he had been poring on, but not reading, fall out of his hands, 
he rose from his seat, and, going into his father’s bosom, kiss- 
ed him, and asked God to bless him; for the holy heart of 
the boy was moved within him; and the old man as he em- 
braced him, felt that, in his innocence and simplicity, he was 
indeed acomforter, “ The Lord giveth, and the Lord tak- 
eth away,” said the old man; “ biessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 

The outer door gently opened, and he, whose presence 
had in former years brought peace and resignation hither, 
when their hearts had been tried, even as they now were 
tried, stood before them, On the night before the Sabbath, 
the minister of Auchindown never left his Manse, except, as 
now, to visit the sick or dying bed. Scarcely could Gilbert 
reply to his first question about his child, when the surgeon 
came from the hin and said, “ Margaret seems lifted 
up by God’s hand above death and the grave: I think she will 
recover.—She has fallen asleep; and, when she wakes, [ 
hope—I believe—that the danger will be past, and that your 
child will live.” 

They were all prepared for death; but now they were 
found unprepared for life. One wept that had till then locked 
up all her tears within her heart ; another gave a short palpi- 
tating shriek; and the tender-hearted Isabel, who had nursed 
the child when it was a baby, fainted away. The youngest 
brother gave way to gladsome smiles; and, calling out his 
dog Hector, who used to sport with him and his little sister 
on the moor, he told the tidings to the dumb irrational crea- 
ture, whose eyes, it is certain, sparkled with a sort of joy. 
The clock, for some days, had been prevented from striking 
the hours ; but the silent fingers pointed to the hour of nine: 
and that, in the cottage of Gilbert Ainslie, was the stated 
on of family worship. His own honored minister took the 

Kk : 


He waled a portion with judicious care : 
And let us worship God, he said, with solemn air. 


A chapter was read—a prayer said :—and so, too, was sung 
a psalm ; but it was sung low, and with suppressed voices, 
lest the child’s saving sleep might be broken; and now and 
then the female voices trembled, or some one of them ceased 
altogether; for there had been tribulation and anguish, and 
now nope and faith were tried in the joy of thanksgiving. 

The child still slept ; and its sleep seemed more sound and 
deep. It appeared almost certain that the crisis was over, 
and that the flower was not to fade. Children,” said Gil- 
bert, “our happiness is in the love we bear to one another; 
and our duty is in submitting to and servingGod. Gracious, 
indeed, has he been unto us. Is not the recovery of our lit- 
tle darling, dancing, singing Margaret, worth all the gold that 
ever was mined? If we had had th ds of th is, 
would we not have filled up her grave with the worthless 
dross of gold, rather than that she should have gone down 
there wih her sweet face and all her rosy smiles?’ There 
was no reply ; but a joyful sobbing all over the room. 

“ Never mind the letter, nor the debt, father,” said the 
eldest daughter. We have all some little thing of our own— 
afew pounds—and we shall be able to raise as much as will 
keep arrest and prison at a distance. Or if they do take 
our furniture out of the house, all except Margaret’s bed, 
who cares? We will sleep on the floor; and there are pota- 
toes in the field, and clear water in the spring. We need 
fear nothing, want nothing: blessed be God for all his mer- 
cies. 

Gilbert went into the sick-room, and got the letter from his 
wife, who was sitting at the head of the bed, watching, with 
a heart blessed beyond all bliss, the calm and regular breath- 
ings of her child. “This letter,” said he mildly, “is not 
trom a hard creditor, Come with me while I read it aloud to 
our children.” The letter was read aloud, and it was well 
fitted to diffuse pleasure and satisfaction through the dwelling 
of poverty, [t was from an executor to the will of a distant 
rel who had left Gilbert Ainslie 1500/. “The sum,” 
sai rt, “is a large one to folks like us, but not, I hope, 
large enough to turn our heads, or make us think ourselves 
all lords and ladies. It will do more, far more, than put me 
fairly above the world at last. I believe, that with it I ma 
buy this very farm on which my forefathers have toiled. 
But God, whose Providence has sent this temporal blessing, 
may he send us wisdom and prudence how to use it, and hum- 
ble and grateful hearts to us all.” 

* You will be able to send me to school all the year round 
now, father,” said the youngest boy. ‘ And you may leave 
the flail to your sons now, father,” said the eldest. “ You may 
hold the plough still, for you draw a straighter furrow than any 
of us ; but hard work for young sinews ; and you may sit now 
oftener in your arm-chair by the ingle. You will not need 
to rise now in the dark, cold and snowy winter mornings, and 
keep thrashing corn in the barn for hours by candle-light, be- 
fore the late dawning.” 














There was silence, gladness, and sorrow, and but little 
sleep in Moss-side, between the rising and setting of the 
stars, that were now out in thousands, clear, bright, and 
sparkling over the unclouded sky. ‘Those who had lain down 
for an hour or two in bed could scarcely be said to have slept ; 
and when about morning little Margaret awoke, an altered 
creature, pale, languid, and unable to turn herself on her low- 
ly bed, but with meaning in her eyes, memory in her mind, 
affection inher heart, and coolness in all her veins, a happy 
groupe were watching the first faint smile that broke over her 
features ; and never did one who stood there forget that Sab- 
bath morning, on which she seemed to look round upon them 
all with a gaze of fair and sweet bewilderment, like one half 
conscious of having been rescued from the power of the grave. 





AN HOUR IN THE MANSE. 


Tw a few weeks the annual Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per was to be administered in the parish of Deanside; and 
the minister, venerable in old age, of authority by the power 
of his talents and learning, almost feared for his sanctity, yet 
withal beloved for gentleness and compassion that had never 
been found wanting when required either by the misfortunes 
or errors of any of his flock, had delivered, for several suc- 
cessive Sabbaths, to full congregations, sermons on the pro- 
ind pate of communicants in that awful ordinance.— 

he old man was a follower of Calvin; and many who had 
listened to him with a resolution in their hearts to approach 
the table of the Redeemer, felt so awe-stricken and awaken- 
ed at the conclusion of his exhortations, that they gave their 
souls another year to meditate on what they had heard, and 
by apure and humble course of life, to render themselves 
less unworthy to partake the mysterious and holy bread and 
wine, 

The good old man received in the Manse, for a couple of 
hours every evening, such of his parishioners as came to 
signify their wish to partake of the sacrament; and it was 
then noted, that though he in nowise departed, in his conver- 
sation with them at such times, from the spirit of those doc- 
trines which he had delivered from the pulpit, yet his manner 
was milder, and more soothing, and full of encouragement ; 
so that many who went to him almost with quaking hearts, 
departed in tranquillity and peace, and looked forward to that 
most impressive and solemn act of the Christian faitn, with 
calm and glad anticipation. The old man thought truly and 
justly, that few, if any, would come to the Manse, after hav- 
ing heard him in the kirk, without due and deep reflection ; 
and, therefore, though he allowed none to pass through his 
hands without strict examination, he spoke to them ail be- 
nignly, and with that sort of — pity, which a religious 
man about to leave this life, feels towards all his brethren of 
mankind, who are entering upon, or engaged in its scenes of 
agitation, trouble, and danger. 

On one of those evenings, the servant showed into the 
minister’s study, a tall, bold-looking, dark-visaged man, in 
the prime of life, who with little of the usual courtesy, ad- 
vanced into the middle of the room, and somewhat abruptly 
declared the sacred purpose of his visit. But before he could 
receive a reply, he looked around and before him; and there 
was something so solemn in the old minister’s appearance, 
as he sat like a spirit, with his unclouded eyes, fixed upon the 
intruder, that that person’s countenance fell, and his heart 
was involuntarily knocking against his side. An old large 
Bible, the same that he read from in the pulpit, was lying 
open before him. One glimmering candle showed his beau- 
tiful and silvery locks fa ling over his temples, as his head 
half stooped over the sacred page ; a dead silence was in the 
room, dedicated to meditation and prayer; the old man, it 
was known, had for some time felt himself to be dying, and 
had spoken of the sacrament of this summer as the last he 
could ever hope to administer ; so that, altogether, in the si- 
lence, the dimness, the sanctity, the unworldliness of the 
time, the place, and the being before him, the visitor stood 
like one ‘abashed and apalled; and bowing more reverently, 
or, at least, respectfully, he said, with a hurried and quiver- 
ing voice, “Sir, I come for your sanction, to be admitted to 
the table of the Lord.” 

The minister motioned to him with his hand to sit down, 
and it was a relief to the trembling man to do so, for he was 
in the presence of one who he felt saw into his heart. A 
sudden change, from hardihood to terror, took place within 
his dark nature ; he wished himself out of the insupportable 
sanctity of that breathless room; and a remorse, that had 
hitherto slept, or been drowned within him, now clutched his 
heart-strings, as if with an alternate grasp of frost and fire, 
and made 4 knees knock against each other where he sat, 
and his face pale as ashes. 

“Norman Adams, saidst thou, that thou wilt take into 
that hand, and put into those lips, the symbol of the blood 
that was shed for sinners, and of the body that bowed on the 
cross, and then gave up the ghost? if so, let us speak to- 
gon, even as if thou wert communing with thine own heart. 

ever, again, may J join in that Sacrament, for the hour of 
my departure is at hand. Say, wilt thou eat and drink death 
to thine immortal soul ?” 

The terrified man found strength to rise from his seat, and 
staggering towards the door, said, “ Pardon, forgive me, I am 
not worthy.” “It isnot I who can pardon, Norman. That 
power lies not with man; but sit down—you are deadly pale 
—and though I fear, an ill-living and a dissolute man,  ?— 
er sinners have repented, and been saved. Approach not 
now the table of the Lord, but confess all your sins before 
him in the silence of your own house, and upon your naked 
knees on the stone floor every morning and every mght ; and 
if this you do faithfully, humbly, and with a contrite heart, 
come to me again when the Sacrament is over, and I will 
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speak words of comfort to you, if, then, I am able to 
if Norman, it should be on my death-bed, This wilt 
for the sake of thy soul, and for the sake of thy father, Non 
man, whom my soul loved, and who was a support to me in 
my ministry for many long years, even for two score and 

for we were at school together; and had your father been 
living now, he would, like myself, have this very day finished 
his eighty-fifth year. I send you not from me in anger, but 
in pity, and love.—Go, my son, and this very night begin your 
repentance, for if that face speak the truth, your heart must 
be sorely charged.” 

Just as the old man ceased speaking, and before the hum. 
ble, or at least affrighted culprit had risen to go, another yi. 
sitor of a very different kind was shown into the room, A 
young beautiful girl, almost shrouded in her c.oak, witha 
sweet pale face, on which sadness seemed in vain to strive 
with the natural expression of the happiness of youth, 

“ Mary Simpson,” said the kind old man, as she stood with 
a timid curtesy near the door; “ Mary Simpson, approach, 
and receive from my hands the token for which thou comest, 
Well dost thou know the history of thy Saviour’s life, and re. 
joicest in the life and immortality brought to light by the gos. 
pel. Young and guileless, Mary, art thou, and dim as 
memory now is of many things, yet do I well remember the 
evening, when first beside my knee, thou heardst read how 
the Divine Infant was laid in a pe, Fagen the wise men 
from the east came to the place of his apr Let wy 
the angels were heard singing in the fields of Bethlehem all 
the night long.” 

Alas! every word that had thus been uttered sent a 
into the poor creature’s heart, and without lifting her eyes 
from the floor, and in a voice more faint and hollow than 
longed to one so young, she said, “Oh! Sir, I come not as 
an ding C icant; yet the Lord my God knows 
that I am rather miserable than guilty, and he will not suffer 
my soul to perish, though a baby is now within me, the child 
of guilt, and sin, and horror. This, my shame, come I to 
teli you; but for the father of my babe unborn, cruel th 
he has been to me, Oh! cruel, cruel, indeed—yet shall his 
name go down with me in silence to the grave. I must 
must not breathe his name in mortal ears ; but I have look 
round me in the wide moor, and when nothing that could un 
derstand was by, nothing living but birds, and bees, and the 
sheep I was herding, often whispered his name in my pray. 
ers, and beseeched God and Jesus to forgive him all his sins.” 

At these words, of which the passionate utterance seemed 
to relieve her heart, and before the pitying and bewildered old 
man could reply, Mary ay raised her eyes from the 
floor, and fearing to meet the face of the minister, which had 
heretofore never shone upon her but with smiles, and of which 
the expected frown was to her altogether insupportable, she 
turned them wildly round the room, as if for a dark resting 
place, and beheld Norman Adams rooted to his seat, leaning 
towards her with his white ghastly countenance, and his eyes 
starting from their sockets, seemingly in wrath, agony, fear, 
and remorse. That terrible face struck poor Mary to the 
heart, and she sunk against the wall, and slipped down, shud. 
dering upon a chair. 

‘‘ Norman Adams, I am old and weak, but do you lar) a 
arm around that poor lost creature, and keep her from falling 
down on the hard floor, I hear itis a stormy night, and she 
has walked some miles hither; no wonder she is overcome. 
You have heard her confession. But it was not meant for 

our ear ; 80, till 1 see you again say nothing of what you 
ave now heard.” ‘ 

O Sir! a cup of water, for my blood is either leaving my 
heart altogether, or it is drowning it. Your voice, Sir, is go» 
ing far, far away from me, and I am sinking down. Oh! 
me—hold me up! It is a pit into which I am falling!—Saw 
I not Norman Adams ?—Where is he now ?” 

The poor maiden did not fall off the chair, although Nor- 
man Adams supported her not ; but her head lay back against 
the wall, and a sigh, long and dismal, burst from her 
that deeply affected the old man’s heart, but struck that of 
the specchloas and motionless sinner, like the first toll of the 

rison bell that warns the felon to leave his cell and coms 
forth to execution. 

The minister fixed astern eye upon Norman, for, from the 
poor girl’s unconscious words, it was plain that he was the 

uilty wretch who had wrought all this misery. “ You knew, 

id you not, that she had neither father nor mother, sister nor 
brother, scarcely one relation on earth to care for or watch 
over her ; and yet you have used her so? If her beauty was 
a temptation unto you, did not the sweet child’s innocence 
touch your hard and selfish heart with pity ; or her guilt and 
grief must surely now wring it with remorse. Look on her 
—white—cold—breathless—still as a corpse ; and yet, thou 
bold bad man, thy footsteps would have approached the ta 
ble of thy Lord.” . 

The child now partly awoke from her swoon, and her dim 
opening eyes met those of Norman Adams, She shut them 
with a shudder, and said, sickly and with a quivering voice, 
O spare, spare me, Norman: are we again in that 
fearful wood? Tremble not for your life on earth, Norman, 
for never, never will I tell to mortal ears that terrible secret; 
but spare me, spare me, else our Saviour, with all his mercy, 
will never pardon your unrelenting soul. These are crue 
looking eyes ; you Will not surely murder poor Mary Simp- 
son, unhappy as she is, and must for ever be—yet life ts 
sweet ! She beseeches you a knees aes yall 
—and, in the intense fear of phantasy, the poor ‘ 
a off the chair, and fell down indeed in a heap at his 


eet. 

‘Canst thou indeed be the son of old Norman Adams, the 
industrious, the temperate, the mild, and the pious ; who 90 
often sat in this very room which your presence has now 


luted, and spake with me on the mysteries of life and of death? 
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Foul ravisher, what stayed thy hand from the murder of that 
child, when there were none near \o hear her shrieks in the 
dark solitude of the great pine-wood ?” 

Norma Adams smote his heart and fell down too on his 
knees beside the poor ruined orphan. He put his arm around 
her, and raising her from the floor, said, “* No, no, my sin is 

at, oo great for heaven’s forgiveness ; but, O Sir, say not 
—say not that I would have murdered her ; for, savage as my 
crime was, yet may God judge me less terrible than if [ had 
taken her life.” y 

In a little while they were both seated with some compo- 
gure, and silence was in the room. No one spoke, and the 
old gray-haired man sat with eyes fixed without reading, on 
the open Bible. At last he broke silence with these words 
out of Isaiah, that seemed to have forced themselves on his 
heedless eyes. —** Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.” 

Mary Simpson wept aloud at these words; and seemed to 
forget her own wrongs and grief in commiseration of the 

ies of remorse and fear that were now plainly preying 
on the soul of the puilty man, ‘1 forgive you, Norman, an 
will soon be out of the way, no longer to anger you with the 
ight of me.” ‘Then fixing her streaming eyes on the minis- 
ter, she besought him not to be the means of bringing him to 
punishment, and a shameful death, for that he might repent, 
ati live to be a good man and respected in the parish; but 
that she was a poor orphan for whom few cared, and who, 
when dead, would have but a small funeral. 

“{ will deliver myself up into the hands of justice,” said 
the offender, “for 1 do not deserve to live. Mine was an 
inhuman crime, and let a violent and shameful death be my 

”» 





The orphan girl now stood up as if her strength had been 
restored, and sfretching out her hands passionately, with a 
flow of most affecting and beautiful language, inspired by a 
meek, single and sinless heart, that could not bear the thought 
of utter degradation and wretchedness befalling any one of 
the rational children of God, implored and beseeched the old 
man to comfort the sinner before them, and promise that the 
dark transaction of guilt should never leave the concealment 
of their own three hearts. “ Did he not save the lives of two 
brothers once who were drowning in that black mossy loch, 
when their own kindred, at work among the hay, feared the 
deep sullen water, and all stood aloof’ shuddering and shriek- 
ing, till Norman Adams leapt in to their rescue, and drew 
them by the dripping hair to the shore, and then lay down 
beside them on the heather as like to death as themselves ? 
I myself saw it done; [ myself heard their mother call down 
the blessing of God on Norman’s head, and then all the hay- 
makers knelt down and prayed. When you, on the Sabbath, 
returned thanks to God for that they were saved, Oh! kind 
Sir, did you not name, in the full kirk, him who, under Pro- 
vidence, did deliver them from death, and who, you said, had 
thus showed himself to be a Christian indeed? May his sin 
against me be forgotten, for the sake of those two drownin 
— their mother, who blesses his name unto this day. 

tom a few questions solemnly asked, and solemnly an- 
swered, the minister found that Norman Adams had been 
won by the beauty and loveliness of this poor orphan shep- 
herdess, as he had sometimes spoken to her when sitting on 
the hill-side with her flock, but that pride had prevented him 
from ever thinking of her in marriage. It appeared that he 
had also been falsely informed, by a youth whom Mary dis- 
liked for his brutal and gross manners, that she was not the 
innocent girl that her seeming simplicity denoted. On return- 
ing from a festive meeting, where this abject person had made 
Many mean insinuations against her virtue, Norman Adams 
met her returning to her master’s house, in the dusk of the 
evening, on the foot-path leading through a lonely wood; and, 
though his crime was of the deepest die, it seemed to the 
nunister of the religion of mercy, that by repentance, and 
belief in the atonement that had once been made for sinners, 
he, too, might perhaps hope tor forgiveness at the throne of 

“TI warned you, miserable man, of the fatal nature of sin, 
when first it brought a trouble over your countenance, and 
broke in upon the peaceful integrity of your life.—Was not 
the silence of the night often terrible to you, when you were 
alone in the moors, and the whisper of your own sonscience 
told you, that every wicked thought was sacrilege to your fa- 
ther’s dust? Step by step, and almost imperceptibly, per- 
haps, did ~ advance upon the road that leadeth to destruc- 
tion; but look back now, and what a long dark journey have 
you taken, standing, as you are, on the brink of everlasting 
death. Once you were kind, gentle, generous, manly and 
free, but you trusted to the deceitfulness of your own heart ; 
you estranged yourself from the house of the God of your 
fathers, and what has your nature done for you at last, but 
sunk you into a wretch, savage, selfish, cruel, cowardly, and 
in good truth a slave? A felon are you, and forfeited to the 

ingman’s hands. Look on that poor innocent child, and 
think what is man without God. What would you give now, 
if the last three years of your reckless life had been past in 
a dungeon dug deep into the earth, with hunger al thirst 
gnawing at your heart, and bent down under a cart-load of 
chains? Yet look not so ghastly, for I condemn you not ut- 
terly ; nor, though I know your guilt, can I know what good 
may yet be left uncorrupted and unextinguished in your soul, 

neel hot to me, Norman; fasten not so your eyes upon 
me; lift thern upwards, and then turn them in upon your own 
heart, for the dreadful reckoning is between it and God.” 

Mary Simpson had now recovered all her strength, and 
she knelt down by the side of the groaner. Deep was the 
pity she now felt for him, who to her had shown no vity ; she 

fot refuse to lay her light arm tenderly upon fis neck, 


her rueful sobs of shame in the solitary glens ; and now that | 
she beheld his sin punished with a remorse more than he could 
bear, the orphan would have willingly died, to avert from his 
prostrate head the wrath of the Almighty. 
The old man wept at the sight of so much innocence and 
so much guilt, kneeling together before God, in strange union 
and fellowship of a common being. With his own fatherly 
arms he lifted up the orphan from her knees, and said, “ Ma~ 
ry Simpson, my sweet and innocent Mary Simpson, for in- 
nocent thou art, the elders will give thee a token, that will, on 
Sabbath day, admit thee (not for the first time, though so 
oung) to the communion table. Fear not to approach it; 
Took at me, and on my face, when I bless the elements, and 
be thou strong in the strength of the Lord. Norman Adams, 
return to your home, Go into the chamber where your father 
died. Let your knees wear out the part of the floor on which 
he kneeled. It is somewhat worn already; you have seen 
the mark of your father’s knees. —Who knows, but twat par- 
don and peace may descend from heaven even upon such a 
sinner as thou. On none such as thou have mine eyes ever 
looked, in knowledge, among all those who have lived and 
died under my care, for three generations. But great is the 
unknown guilt that may be hidden even in the church-yard of 
a small quiet parish like this! Dost thou feel as if God-forsa- 
ken? Or, Oh! say it unto me, canst thou, my poor son, dare 
to hope for repentance ?” 
The pitiful tone of the old man’s trembling voice, and the 
motion of his shaking and withered hands, as he lifted them 
up almost in an attitude of benediction, completed the pros- 
tration of that sinner’s spirit. All his better nature, which 
had too long been oppressed under scorn of holy ordinances, 
and the coldness of infidelity, and the selfishness of lawless 
desires that insensibly harden the heart they do not dissolve, 
now struggled to rise up and respect its rights. ‘“ When I 
remember what I once was, I can hope—when I think what 
I now am, I only, only fear.” ‘ 

A storm of rain and wind had come on, and Mary Simpson 
slept in the manse that night. On the ensuing Sabbath she 
partook of the Sacrament. A woful illness fell upon Norman 
Adams ; and then for a long time no one saw him, or knew 
where he had gone, It was said that he was in a distant 
city, and that he was a miserable creature, that never again 
could look upon the sun. But it was otherwise ordered. He 
returned to his farm, greatly changed in the face and person, 
but even yet more changed in spirit. 

The old minister had more days allotted to him than he 
had thought, and was not taken away for some summers. 
Before he died, he had reason to know that Norman Adams 
had repented in tears of blood, in thoughts of faith, and in 
deeds of charity ; and he did not fear to admit him, too, in 
good time, to the holy ordinance, along with Mary Simpson, 
then his wife, and the mother of his children. 





THE HEAD-STONE. 


Tue coffin was let down to the bottom of the grave, the 
planks were removed from the headed-up brink, the first rat- 
ting clods had struck their knell, the quick shovelling was 
over, and the long, broad, skilfully cut pieces of turf were 
aptly joined together, and trimly laid by the beating spade, 
so that the newest mound in the church-yard was scarcely 
distinguishable from those that were grown over by the un- 
disturbed grass and daisies of a luxuriant spring. ‘The burial 
was soon over; and the party, with one consenting motion, 
having uncovered their heads in decent reverence of the = 
and occasion, were beginning to separate, and about to leave 
the church-yard. Here some acquaintances, from distant 
parts of the parish, who had not had opportunity of address- 
ing each other in the house that had belonged to the deceased, 
nor in the course of the few hundred yards that the little pro- 
cession had to move over from his bed to his grave, were 
shaking hands quietly but cheerfully, and inquiring after the 
welfare of each other’s families. There, a small knot of 
neighbors were speaking, without exaggeration, of the re- 
spectable character which the deceased had borne, and men- 
tioning to one another little incidents of his life, some of them 
so remote as to be known only to the gray-headed persons of 
the groupe. While a few yards farther removed from the 
spot, were standing together parties who discussed ordinary 
concerns, altogether unconnected with the funeral, such as 
the state of the markets, the promise of the season, or change 
of tenants; but still with a sobriety of manner and voice, 
that was insensibly produced by the influence of the simple 
ceremony now closed, by the quiet graves around, and the 
shadow of the spire and gray walls of the house of God. 

Two men yet stood together at the head of the grave, with 
countenances of sincere but unimpassioned grief. Lhe | 
were brothers, the only sons of him who had been buried. 
And there was something in their situation that naturally 
kept the eyes of many directed upon them for a long time, 
and more intently, than would have been the case, had there 
been nothing more observable about them than the common 
symptoms of a common sorrow. But these two brothers, 
who were now standing at the head of their father’s grave, 
had for some years been totally estranged from each other, 
at the only words that had passed between them, during 
all that time, had been uttered within a few days past, during 
the necessary preparations for the old man’s funeral. 

No deep and deadly quarrel was between these brothers, 
and neither of them could distinctly tell the cause of this un- 
natural estrangement. Perhaps dim jealousies of their fa- 
ther’s favor—selfish thoughts that will'sometimes force them- 
selves into poor men’s hearts, respecting temporal expecta- 
tions—unaccommodating manners on both sides—taunting 
words that mean little when uttered, but which rankle and 





had she prayed to God to save his soul, even among 


same—these, and many other causes, slight when single 
but strong when rising up together in one baneful band, 
gradually but fatally mfected their hearts, till at last the 
who in youth had been seldom separate, and truly attached, 
now met at market, and, miserable to say, at church, with 
= and averted faces, like different clansmen during @ 
eud, 

Surely if any thing could have softened their hearts to- 
wards each other, it must have been to stand silently, side 
by side, while the earth, stones, and clods, were falling down 
upon their father’s coffin. And doubtless their hearts were 
so softened. But pride, though it cannot prevent the holy 
affections of nature from being felt, may prevent them from 
being shown; and these two brothers stood there = 
determined not to let each other know the mutual tenderness 
that, in spite of them, was gushing up in their hearts, and 
teaching them the fessed folly oat icked: their 
causeless quarrel. 

A head-stone had been prepared, and a person came fore 
ward to plant it. The elder brother directed him to place it 
—a plain stone, with a sand-glass, skull, and cross-bones, 
chiselled not rudely, and a few words inscribed. The young- 
er brother regarded the operation with a troubled eye, and 
said, loudly enough to be heard by several of the bystanders, 
William, this was not kind in you ;—you should have told 
me of this. I loved my father as well as you could love him. 
You were the elder, and, it may be, the favorite son; but I 
had a right in nature to have joined you in ordering this 
head-stone, had I not ?” 

During these words, the stone was sinking into the earth, 
and many persons who were on their way from the = 
returned. For a while the elder brother said nothing, for he 
had a consciousness in his heart that he ought to have con- 
sulted his father’s son in designing this last becoming mark 
of affection and respect to his memory, so the stone was 
planted in silence, and now stood erect, decenily and simply 
among the other wnostentatious memorials of the hum 
dead. 

The inscription merely gave the name and age of the de- 
ceased, and told that the stone had been erected “by his 
affectionate sons.” The sight of these words seemed to 
soften the displeasure of the angry man, and he said, some- 
what more mildly, “ Yes, we were his affectionate sons, and 
since my name is on the stone, I am satisfied, brother. 
We have not drawn together — of late years, and per= 
haps never may; but I acknowledge and respect your 
worth ; and here, before our own friends, and before the 
friends of our father, with my foot above his head, I express 
my willingness to be on better and other terms with you, 
if we cannot command love in our hearts, let us at least, 
brother, bar out all unkindness.” 

The minister, who had attended the funeral, and had 
something intrusted to him to say publicly before he left the 
church-yard, now came forward, and asked the elder bro- 
ther, why he spake not regarding this matter. He saw that 
there was something of a cold and sullen pride rising up in 
his heart, for not easily may any man hope to dismiss from 
the chamber of his heart even the vilest guest, if once che- 
rished there. With a solemn and almost severe air, he 
looked upon the relenting man, and then, changing his coun- 
tenance into serenity, said gently, 

Behold how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well, 
Together such as brethren are 

In unity to dwell. 





The time, the place, and this beautiful expression of a 
natural senument, quite overcame a heart, in which many 
kind, if not warm, affections dwelt; and the man thus ap- 

ealed to bowed down his head and wept. “Give me your 
tor brother ;” and it was given, while a murmer of satis- 
faction arose from all present, and all hearts felt kindlier and 
more humanely towards each other. 

As the brothers stood fervently, but composedly grasping 
each other’s hands, in the little hollow that lay between the 
grave of their mother, long since dead, and of their father, 
whose shroud was haply not yet still from the fall of dust to 
dust, the minister stood beside them with a pleasant counte- 
nance, and said, “I must fulfil the promise I made to your 
father on his death-bed. I must read to you a few words 
which his hand wrote at an hour when his tongue denied its 
office. I must not say that you did your duty to your old 
father; for did he not often beseech you, apart from one an 
other, to be reconciled, for your own sakes as Christians, for 
his sake, and for the sake of the mother who bare you, and 
Stephen, who died that you might be born? When the 
palsy struck him for the last time, you were both absent, nor 
was it your fault that you were not beside the old man when 
he died. As long as sense continued with him here, did he 
think of you two, and of you two alone.—Tears werg in his 
eyes; I saw them there, and on his cheek too, - no 
breath came from his lips. But of this no more. died 
with this paper in his hand; and he made me know that I 
was to read it to you over his grave. I now obey him. 

“ My sons, if you will let my bones lie quiet in the grave, 
near the dust of your mother, depart not from my burial till, 
in the name of God and Christ, you promise to love one an- 
other as you used todo. Dear boys, receive my blessing.” 

Some turned their heads away to hide the tears that need- 
ed not to be hidden,—and when the brothers had released 
each other from a long and sobbing embrace, many went up 
to them, and in a single word or two, expressed their joy at 
this perfect reconcilement. The brothers themselves walk« 
ed away from the church-yard, arm in arm with the minister 

to the Manse. On the following Sabbath, they were seen 
sitting with their families in the same pew, and it was ob- 





fester in remembrance—imagined opposition of interests, 
that, duly considered, would have been found one and the 


served, that they read together, off the same Bible when the 
minister gave out the text, and that they sang together, tak~ 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 





ing hold of the same psalm book. The same psalm was 
sung, (given out at their own request,) of which one verse 
had been repeated at their father’s grave ; a larger sum than 
usual was on that Sabbath found in the plate for the poor, 
for Love and Charity are sisters. And ever after, both during 
the pace and the troubles of this life, the hearts of the bros 
thers were as one, and in nothing were they divided. 





SUNSET AND SUNRISE, 


“ Tus is the evening on which, a few days ago, we agreed 
to walk to the bower at the waterfall, and look at the per- 
fection of a Scottish sunset, Every thing on earth and 
heaven seems at this hour as beautiful as our souls could 
desire. Come then, my sweet Anna, come along, for, by 
the time we have reached the bower, with your gentle steps, 
the great bright orb will be nearly resting its rim on what 
you call the Kuby Mountain, Come along, and we can re- 
turn before the dew has sofiened a single ringlet on your fair 
forehead.” With these words, the happy husband locked 
kindly within his own the arm of his young English wife ; 
and even in the solitude of his unfrequented groves, where 
no eye but his own now beheld her, looked with pride on the 
graeefulness and beauty, that seemed so congenial with the 
singleness and simplicity of her soul. 

They reached the bower just as the western heaven was in 
all its glory. To them while they stood together gazing on 
that glow of fire that burns without consuming, and in whose 
mighty furnace the clouds and mountain-tops are bat as em- 
bers, there seemed to exist no sky but that region of it in 
which their spirits were entranced. Their eyes saw it—their 
souls felt it; but what their eyes saw or their souls felt they 
knew not in the mystery of that magnificence. The vast 
black bars,—the piled-up masses of burnished gold,—the 
beds of softest ob es and richest purple, lying surrounded 
with continually fluctuating dies of crimson, till the very sun 
himself was for moments unheeded in the gorgeousness his 
light had created,—the show of storm but the feeling of calm 
over all that tumultuous yet settled world of clouds that had 
come floating silently and majestically together, and yet, in 
one little hour was to be no more ;—what might not ore 
endowed with a sense of beauty, and greatness, and love, and 
fear, and terror, and eternity, feel when drawing their breath 
together, and turning their steadfast eyes on each other’s 
faces, in such a scene as this ? 

But from these high and bewildering imaginations, their 
souls returned insensibly to the real world in which their life 
lay; and still feeling the presence of that splendid sunset, al- 
though now they looked not towards it, the let their eyes 
glide, in mere human happiness, over the suriace of the inha- 
bited earth. The green fields that, in all varieties of form, 
lay stretching out before them, the hedge-rows of hawthorn 
and sweet-brier, the humbly coppices, the stately groves, and, 
in the distance, the dark pine forest loading the mountain 
side, were all their own,—and so too were a hundred cot- 
tages, on height or hollow, shelterless or buried in shelter, 
and all alike dear to their humble inmates, on account of their 
cheerfulness or their repose. God had given to them this 
bright and beautiful portion of the earth, and he had given 
them along with it hearts and souls to feel and understand in 
what lay the worth of the gift, and to enjoy it with a deep and 
thoughtful gratitude, 

‘ All hearts bless you, Anna; and do you know that the 
shepherd poet, whom we once visited in his shealing, ha 
composed a Gaelic song on our marriage, and it is now sung 
by many a pretty Highland girl, both in cottage and on hill- 
side? They wondered, it is said, why I should have brought 
them an em 5 lady; but that was before they saw your 
face, or heard how sweet may be an English voice even to a 
Highland ear. They love you, Anna; they would die for 
you, Anna, for they have seen you with your sweet body in 
silk and satin, with a jewel on your forehead, and pearls in 
your hair, moving to music in your husband’s hereditary hall ; 
and they have seen you too in russet garb, and ringlets un- 
adorned, in their own smoky cottages, blithe and free as some 
native shepherdess of the hills. To the joyful and the sorrow- 
fal art thou alike dear; and all my tenantry are rejoiced 
when you appear, whether on your palfrey on the heather, or 
walking through the hay or harvest field, or sitting by the bed 
of sickness ; or welcomi , With a gentle stateliness, the old 
withered mountaineer to his chieftain’s gate. 

The tears fell from the lady’s eyes at these kind, loving, 
and joyful words ; and, with a sob, she leaned her cheek on 
her husband’s bosom. ‘Oh! why—why should I be sad in 
the midst of the undeserved goodness of God? Since the far- 
therest back time [ recollect in the darkness of infancy, I 
have been perfectly happy. I have never lost any dear friend, 
as so many others have done. My father and mother live, 
and love me well ; blessings be upon them now, and for ever! 
You me, and that so tenderly, that at times my heart is 
like t ak. But, my husband—forgive me—pity me—but 
upbraid me not, when I tell you, that my soul, of late, has 
often fainted within me, as now it does,—fur oh! husband ! 
husband !—the fear of death is upon me ; and as the sun sank 
behind the mountain, I thought that moment of a large bu- 
rial-place, and the vault in which I.am to be interred.” 

These words gave a shock to her husband’s heart, and for 
a few moments he knew not how to cheer and comfort her. 
Almost before he could speak, and while he was silently kiss- 
ing her forehead, his young wife, hat more d 
ly said, “I strive against it—I close my eyes to contain—to 
crush the tears that I feel gushing up from my stricken 
heart ; but they force their way through, and my face is often 
ruefully drenched in solitude. Well may I weep to leave this 

hee—my parents—the rooms, in which, for a year of 
fect bliss, I have walked, sat, or slept in thy bosom—all 
beautiful woods, and plains, and hills, which I have be- 














un to feel every day more and more as belonging unto me, 

ecause I am thy wife. But, husband! beyond, far, far be- 
yond them all, except him of whose blood it is, do I weep to 
jeave our baby that is now unborn. May it live to comfort 
you—to gladden your eyes when I am gone—yea, to bring 
tears sometimes into them, when its face or form may chance 
to remember you of the mother who bore it, and died that it 
might see the day.” 

The lady rose up with these words from her husband’s bo- 
som ; and, as a sweet balmy whispering breath of wind came 
from the broom on the river’s bank, and fanned her cheeks, 
she seemed to revive from that desponding dream; and with 
a faint smile looked all around the sylvan bower. The cheer- 
ful hum of the bees, that seemed to be hastening their work 
among the honey-flowers befure the fall cf dark,—the noise 
of the river that had been unheard while the sun was setting, 
—the lowing of the kine going leisurely homewards before 
their infant drivers,—and the loud lofiy song of the blackbird 
in his grove,—these, and a th d other mingling influen- 
ces of nature, touched her heart with joy,—and her eyes be- 
came altogether free from tears, Her husband, who had been 
deeply affected by words so new to him from her lips, seized 
these moments of returning peace to divert her thoughts en- 
tirely from such causeless terrors. ‘ To this bower I brought 
you, to show you what a Scottish landscape was, the day 
after our marriage,—and from that hour to this, every look, 
smile, word, and deed of thine has been after mine own heart, 
except these foolish tears. But the dew will soon be on the 
grass,—so come, my beloved,—nay, I will not stir unless you 
smile.—There, Anna! you are your beautiful self again!” 
And they returned cheerful and laughing to the hall; the 
lady’s face being again as bright as if a tear had never dim- 
med its beauty. The glory of the sunset was almost forgot- 
ten in the sweet, fair, pensive silence of the twilight, now 
fast glimmering on to one of those clear summer nights which 
divide, for a few hours, one day from another, with their 
transitory pomp of stars. 

Before midnight, all who slept awoke. It was hoped that 
an heir was about to be born to that ancient house ; and there 
is something in the dim and solemn reverence which invests 
an unbroken line of ancestry, that blends easily with those 
deeper and more awful feelings with which the birth of a hu- 
man creature, in all circumstances, is yee | regarded, 
Tenderly beloved by all as this young and beautiful lady was, 
who coming a stranger among them, and as they felt, from 
another land, had inspired them insensibly with a sort of pity 
mingling with their pride in her loveliness and virtue, it may 
well be thought that now the house was agitated, and that its 
agitation was soon spread from cottage to cottage to a great 
distance round. Many a prayer, therefore, was said for her ; 
and God was beseeched soon to make her in his mercy, a joy- 
ful mother. No fears, it was said, were entertained for the 
lady’s life ; but after some hours of intolerable anguish of sus- 
pense, her husband telling an old servant whither he had gone, 
walked out into the open air, and, in a few minutes, sat down 
on a tomb-stone, without knowing that he had entered the 
little church-yard, which, with the parish church, was within 
a few fields and groves of the house, He looked around him ; 
and nothing but graves—graves—graves. ‘‘ This stone was 
erected, by her husband, in memory of Agnes Ilford, an Eng- 
lish woman, who died in child-bed, aged nineteen.” ‘This in- 
scription was every letter of it distinctly legible in the moon- 
light ; and he held his eyes fixed upon it—reading it over and 
over with a shudder ; and then rising up, and hurrying out of 
the church-yard, he looked back from the gate, and thought 
he saw a female figure all in white with an infant in her arms, 

liding noiselessly over the graves and tombstones. But he 
cooked more steadfastly—and it was nothing. He knew it 
was nothing ; but he was terrified ; and turned his face awa 
from the church-yard. The old servant advanced towards 
him; and he feared to look him in the face, lest he should 
know that his wife was a corpse. 

“Life or death?” at length he found power to utter.— 
‘My honored lady lives, but her son breathed only a few 
gasps—no heir,no heir. Iwas sent to tell you to come 
quickly to my lady’s chamber.” 

Ina moment the old man was alone, for, recovering from the 
torpidity of fear, his master had flown off like an arrow, and 
now with soft footsteps was stealing along the corridor towards 
the door of his wife’s apartment.—But as he stood within a 
few steps of it, comp is t e and strengthening 
his heart, to behold his beloved Anna, lying exhausted, and too 
probably ill, ill indeed—his own mother, like a shadow, came 
out of the room, and not knowing that she was seen, clasped 
her hands together upon her breast, and, lifting up her eyes 
with an expression of despair, éxclaimed, as in a petition to 
God, “Oh! my poor son!—my poor son! what will become 
of him!” She looked forward, and there was her son before 
her, with a face like ashes, tottering and speechless, She 
embraced and supported him—the old and feeble supported 
the young and the strong. “I am blind, and must feel my 
way; but help me to the bed-side that I may sit down and 
kiss my dead wife, I oughtto have been there, surely, when 
she died.” 

The lady was dying, but not dead. It was thought that 
she was insensible ; but when her husband said, ‘“ Anna— 
Anna!” she fixed her hitherto unnoticing eyes upon his face, 
and moved her lips as if speaking, but no words were heard. 
He stooped down and kissed her forehead, and then there 
was a smile over all her face, and one word, “farewell!” At 
that faint and loving voice he touched her lips with his, and 
he must then have felt her parting breath ; for when he again 
looked on her face, the smile upon it was more deep, placid, 
steadfast, than any living smile, and a mortal silence was on 
her bosom that was to move no more. 

They sat together, he and his mother, looking on the young, 
fair, and beautiful dead. Sometimes he was distracted, and 

















aced the room raving, and with a black and gloomy aspect, 
Then he sat down perfectly composed, and locking alternates 
lyon the countenance of his young wife, bright, blooming, 
and smiling in death ; and on that of his old mother, 
withered, and solemn in life. As yet he had no distingt 
thoughts of himself.—Overwhelming pity for one so young, 
so good, so beautiful, and so happy, taken suddenly away, 
P i his di late soul: and he would have wen 
with joy to see her restored to life, although he were to live 
with her no more, though she were utterly to forget him ; for 
what would that be to hie, so that she were but alive! He 
felt that he could have borne to be separated from her by 
seas, or by a dungeon’s walls; for in the strength of his love 
he would Lave been happy, knowing that she was a living be. 
ing beneath heaven’s sunshine. But in a few days is sheto 
be buried!—And then was he forced to think upon hi 

and his utter disconsolation, ane in afew hours froma 
too perfect happiness, into a wretch whose existence was an 
anguish and a curse. 

At last he could not sustain the sweet, sad, beautiful 
sight of that which was now lying stretched upon his mar. 
riage bed; and he found himself passing along the silent pase 
sages, with faint and distant lamentations meeting his ear, 
but scarcely recognized by his mind, until he felt the fresh 
air, and saw the gray dawn of morning.—Slowly and uncon. 
sciously he passed on into the woods, and walked on and on, 
without aim or object, through the solitude of awakening nae 
ture. He heard or heeded not the wide ringing songs of altho 
happy birds; he saw not the wild flowers beneath his feet, 
nor the dew diamonds that glittered on every leaf of the mo 
tionless trees.—The ruins of a lonely hut on the hillside 
were close to him, and he sat down in stupefaction, as if he 
had been an exile in some foreign country. He lifted up his 
eyes, and the sun was rising, so that all the eastern heaven 
was tinged with the beautifulness of joy. The turrets of his 
own ancestral mansion were visible among the dark umbrage 
of its ancient grove; fair were the lawns and fields that 
stretched away from it towards the orient light, and one bright 
bend of the river kindled up the dim scenery through which 
it rolled. His own family estate was before his eyes, and as 
the thought rose within his heart, “ all that I see is mine,” yet 
felt he that the poorest beggar was richer far than he, and 
that in one night he had lost all that was worth possessing, 
He saw the church tower, and thought upon the yo 
graves, “ There will she be buried—there will she be burie 
ed,” he repeated with a low voice, while a groan of mortal 
misery startled the little moss-wren from a crevice in the ruin, 
He rose up, and the thought of suicide entered into his sick 
heart. He gazed on the river, and murmuring aloud in his 
hopeless wretchedness, said, ‘‘ Why should I not sink intoa 
a pool and be drowned ?—But oh! Anna, thou who wert 0 
meek and pure on earth, and who art now bright and glorious 
in heaven, what would thy sainted and angelic spirit feel if 
I were to appear thus lost and wicked at the judgment-seat ?” 

A low voice reached his ear, and looking around, he be 
held his old, faithful, white-headed servant on his knees—him 
who had been his father’s foster-brother, and who, in the pri 
vilege of age and fidelity and love to all belonging to 
house, had followed him unregarded—had watched him as he 
wrung his hands, and had been praying for him to God while 
he continued sitting in that dismal trance upon that moulder- 
ing mass of ruins. ‘Oh! my young master, pardon me for 
being here.—I wished not to overhear your words ; but to 
me you have ever been kind, even as a son to his father.— 
Come, then, with the old man back into the hall, and forsake 
not your mother, who is sore afraid.” 

hey returned, without speaking, down the glens, and 
through the old woods, and the door was shut upon them. 
Days and nights passed on, and then a bell tolled ; and the 
church-yard, that had sounded to many feet, was again silent, 
The woods around the hall were loaded with their summer 
glories; the river flowed on in its brightness; the smoke rose 
up to heaven from the quiet cottages ; and nature continued 
the same—bright, fragrant, beautiful, and happy. But the 
hall stood uninhabited ; the rich furniture now felt the dust; 
and there were none to gaze on the pictures that graced the 
walls. He who had been thus bereaved went across seas to 
distant countries, from which his tenantry, for three springs, 
expected his return; but their expectations were never ret 
lized, for he died-abroad. His remains were brought home 
to Scotland, according to a request in his will, to be laid by 
those of his wife; and now they rest together, beside the 
same simple monument. 





THE LOVER’S LAST VISIT. 


Tue window of the lonely cottage of Hilltop was beam 
ing far above the highest birch-wood, seeming to travellers at 
a distance in the long valley below, who knew it not, to bea 
star in the sky. A bright fire was in the kitchen of that small 
tenement; the floor was washed, swept, and sanded, and not 
a footstep had marked its perfect neatness; a small table was 
covered, near the ingle, with a snow-white cloth, on which 
was placed a frugal evening meal ; and in happy but pensive 
mood, sat there all alone the Woodcutter’s only daughter, ® 
comely and gentle creature, if not beautiful; such @ one as 
diffuses pleasure around her in the hay-field, and serenity over 
the seat in which she sits attentively on the Sabbath, istene 
ing to the word of God, or joining with mellow voice in 

raise and worship. On this night she expected a visit 
oS lover, that they might fix their marriage-day, and her pa- 
rents, satisfied and happy that their child was about to be 
wedded to a respectable shepherd, had gone to pay a visit to 
their nearest neighbor in the glen. “ 

A feeble and hesitating knock was at the door, not like the 
glad and joyful touch of a lover’s hand ; and cautiously open- 
ing it, Mary Robinson beheld a female figure wrapped up a” 
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